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Notes. 


PROCLAMATION OF JAMES IIL., MAY 
DUBLIN. 


The proclamation of James IL., or, as he terms 
himself VII., is superscribed by the king and 
signed by his secretary, the Earl of Melfort, the 
ancestor of the present Earl of Perth, who, having 
procured a reversal of the attainder which so long 


1, 1689, 


restored to the honours of Perth and Melford. 
From certain MS. markings the proclamation is 
roved to have come into the hands of Robert 
filne, a well-known Scotish antiquary and book- 
collector of the last century, whose Jacobite 
tendencies made him a suitable recipient of so 
dangerous a document. Milne was born during 
the great civil war, was in his prime at the period 
of the revolution, and survived the rebellions of 
1715 and 1745, dying in 1747 at the advanced 
age of 103 years.* 

This royal document, superscribed by the 
monarch and subscribed by his secretary of state, 
is historically valuable, for it discloses the inten- 

* The following is the entry of Milne’s death from the 
British Magazine ; or, the London and Edinburgh Intelli- 
gencer for the year 1747 (Edinburgh, vol. i. p. 634): 
“ Robert Milne, writer, aged 103. He enjoyed his sight 
and the exercise of his understanding till a little before 
his death, and was buried on his birthday.” 


tions of James very distinctly, and shows how 
he iy toe to enrich those persons who might 
assist him in the recovery of his lost throne, 
giving them ample power to deal with the persons 
and property of his opponents as they might 
please, and sanctioning “ all bloodshed, slaughter, 


| mutilation, fire-raising,” &c. &c. 


The original proclamation was receatly in the 
catalogue of Mr. William Patterson, bookseller, 
Princes Street, Edinburgh : — 


“By tHe Kinc—A Prociamation. 
“ James R. 

“James the Seventh by the Grace of God, King of 
Scotland, England, France, and Ireland, Defender of the 
Faith, &c. To all Our loving Subjects greeting. Whereas 
several'of Our Subjects, men of pernicious Principles and 
wicked Designs, have taken upon themselves contrary to 
the Law of God, their natural Allegiance to Us, their 
Lawful and undoubted Sovereign, the known Laws and 
Acts of Parliament of that Our Ancient Kingdom, to 
meet in an Assembly, to call themselves the States of that 
Kingdom, and therein treasonably and wickedly to ques- 
tion Our Authority and to judge of Our Proceedings, 
and finally to dispose of Our Imperial Crown, which 
We hold from God alone, usurping Our Power, which is 
not communicable to any whether single persons or 
Bodies Collective, without Our express Authority be in- 
terposed thereto ; and that these wicked and lawless per- 
sons still go on to oppress Our People by heavy Burthens, 
Imprisonments, Levies and other things, grievous to Our 
Subjects, contrary to all Law, Justice and Equity, as well 
as to Our Royal Right and Prerogative. That they have 
overturned the Laws and Constitution of that Our Ancient 
Kingdom both in Church and State, contrary to their 
Oaths, so oft and so solemnly taken, uniting and joining 
themselves with the unnatural Usurper of Our Royal 
Right, the Prince of Orange and his Adherents: By all 
which they bave incurred the guilt and pains of High 
Treason and Rebellion against Us and Our AuTnoriry. 
Therefore We do hereby declare the said wicked persons 
assembled as aforesaid, consenting to such proceedings, 
Rebels and Traytors, willing and requiring all Our Good 


~ . | Subjects to take notice hereof, that you give them no Obedi- 
affected the noble family of Drummond, is now | 


ence, Concourse, or Assistance, but that to the utmost of 
your power you rise in arms against, Assault and Attacque, 
and Destroy them, their Assistants and A bettors, or to take 
and apprehend them and bring to condign punishment 
according to the Law and Acts of Parliament of that our 
Ancient Kingdom their Estates, Goods and Possessions, 
to seize and imploy for us or your own subsistence in 
Our service. And for whatever shall happen in prosecu- 
tion of this Our Will and Pleasure, this shall be to you 
and all others concerned a sufficient Warrant, Authority 
or Command. And for all Bloodshed, Slaughter, Muti- 
lation, Fireraising or other Damage done to these Rebels, 
their Accomplices, Assisters, A betters, their Lands, Inherit- 
ances, Goods or Possessions, this shall be a sufficient In- 


| demnity, Pardon, Warranty and Approbation for now and 


ever: The which all Our Judges and others concerned are 
to take notice of and explain in the most favourable and 
extensive Sense the Words will bear in favour of Our 
said subjects, obeying Our orders as abovesaid. We think 
fit likewise to declare that We will make good to Our 
subjects all that ever we promised them in any of Our 
Royal Declarations in favour of the Protestant religion 
Liberty of Conscience to all who live peaceably, and the 
Rights, Liberty and Property of Our People. 

“Given under Our Royal Hand and Signet at Our 
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Court, at Our Castle of Dublin this fourth day of May, 
1689, And in the fifth year of Our Reign. 
“ By his Majesties Command, 
“ MELFORT. 
“God save the King. 





“Dublin: Printed by Andrew Crook and Samuel 
Helsham, Assigns of Benjamin Tooke, Printer to the 
King’s Mos Excellent Majesty.” 

The printed proclamation stops here, but the 
following addition in manuscript is appended. 
Where the paper has been torn is indicated by 
dots. The proclamation itself is quite perfect. 
The autographs of James and Melfort are very 
fine specimens of their signatures : — 

“ Copy of His Majesties Instructions to His Loyall Sub- 
jects of His Ancient Kingdom of Scotland. 
“ James R. 

“ That such as are in armes for our Royall Interests 
in Our Kingdome continue in such places and numbers 
as they shall think fit, till they receave further orders 
from the Viscountof ..... + +s. Generall, 
or from Thomas Buchan, Our Major Generall, or from 
Collonell Wachop Our ........ . if any 
force shall attaque them or approach to them before such 
orders from these Oficers, that they themselves 
in the most convenient place or places, and that they doe 
what may be best to defend themselves and attaque our 
enemies for Killing, Burning and Destroying or Impri- 
soning of whom this shall be to all concerned sufficient 
warrant ; and that they sease the Rebells Estates for our 
use, only imploying for there mentainence the yearly re- 
venew of the same, that they secure to Us all Our Reve- 
news for the subsistance of themselves and Our other 
forces, to witt the Sesse Excise and Customs of each 
parte as they become Masters off. That they hear not 
any Capitulation from Our Enemies, but that they keep 
up Our Authority till such assistance come as may make 
them in a condition to Establish Our Authority Through- 
out the whole Kingdom. for doing wherof this shall be to 
them and all others concerned a sufficient Warrant. Given 
under Our hand and Signet at Dublin Castle the 7 of 
Aprill 1689, and of Our reign the fifth year. 

[ Initialed ] 


FOLK LORE. 


Easter Custom at Lavsanne.—On Easter 
Monday the butchers, dressed in grotesque cos- 
tume, march in cavalcade through the streets. 
Emblematic banners are borne, and some chil- 
dren (on foot) carry a glass case, enclosing a wax 
baby and a cow—the infant Jesus in the man- 
ger (?). On the procession arriving at Mont 
Benon (the public promenade), Easter eggs are 
placed on the ground at certain distances, and a 
variety of games are gone through by the gamins 
of the city. One sport consists in leaping back- 
wards through the eggs, and without breaking 
them. They who perform the feat gain the eggs. 
The custom is an old one. Is it practised in any 
other place ? James Henry Dixon, 


Visitors to Broadstairs, during the past month of 
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June, will not have failed to be struck with the 
blaze of colour along the edge of the cliff and 
promenade. Bluebells, snapdragons, wild migno- 
nette, and scarlet valerian, make a brilliant show, 
as anyone will more especially find who endea- 
vours, as I did, to represent them in a water- 
colour sketch. The red valerian is especially 
handsome and luxuriant. On returning to Hunt- 
ingdonshire, I found our Broadstairs favourite in 
full bloom in many cottage gardens. I said to 
one cottager, “‘ How beautiful your valerian is!” 
and, as she did not know what flower I meant, I 
pointed it out. “Oh, that!” she said, “we call 
that the fox’s brush.” Yet, in the same parish, 
I addressed the same observation to another cot- 
tager, who had never heard either of red valerian 
or fox’s brush, but who told me “ We always 
call that the scarlet lightning.” At first, I con- 
cluded that this latter term was some mispro- 
nunciation of the red lychnis, but I found that 
such was not the case. Here, then, was an 
example of two popular names given to a certain 
flower in a small country parish. As I have been 
unable to find any mention of these two names, 
I here make a note of them. CuTnpert Bepr. 


Weartuer Lore.—During the heavy rain that 
fell in London on Friday the Ist July, I took 
shelter in a shop, and, in conversation with the 
proprietor, an elderly man, I gained the following 
piece of information: — “It was sure to rain to- 
day,” he said, “if it doesn’t rain again for the 
rest of the year.” “Why so?” “ Because it's 
the first Friday in July, and it always rains on 
that day—I never knew it fail.” 

CHARLES WYLIE. 


From CHRISTMAS TILL TWELFTH-NIGHT. —In 


| the northern parts of Germany it is considered 





unlucky to wash during this time, as this will be 
the cause of some one dying in the house. It is 
also considered of evil consequences to eat beans, 
peas, or lentils from Christmas till Twelfth-night: 
people who nevertheless do so will suffer from skin 
diseases and sores. Besoms and brooms, always 
made of the branches of the birch, and generally 
fan-shaped, bought at this time, are thought to 
be of particular merit, and highly valued by all 
good, tidy, and clean housewives. These are the 
so-called Zwdélften Besen. HERMANN KInpr. 


Sussex Easter Forxk-torer.—In Sussex a small 
loaf, called “Good Friday Bread,” used to be 


| baked on Good Friday, to be kept through the 


year (I believe this is done now by one farmer it 
not more, my relations) to be used to cure the 
“scours” in calves. Soutn Saxon. 


Treretn Forx-tort.—The other day I saw a 


| person throw her tooth, which had just been 
PorpvutarR Namrs FoR THE Rep VALERIAN.— | 


| 
‘ 


extracted, into the fire. I asked why she did this, 
and was told, “ That I shall not have to look for 
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it when I die.” I would ask, (1.) Is this exclu- 

sively a Lancashire custom; (2.) What is its | 

origin ? Tuomas Tuy, Jun. | 
Broughton, Manchester. 


FotktorE: Taunper: Asta Minor. — The 
Greeks in Asia Minor, when they hear thunder, 
say it is God moving his boxes. Hypr CLARKR. 
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Annual Meeting of the Manx Society,” when, 
after reading the Report, an old MS. of a.v. 1654 
was mentioned by the secretary, and reference 
made to a better preserved copy of this work. 
He said— 

“That, although the author was unknown, the copy 
was made by a Mr. Blundell of Crosby. The copy pro- 


| duced was so far obliterated that it was with difficulty 


Frocs AND Ratx.— The note by S. W. P., 
headed “ Italian Folk-lore: Snakes and Rome” 
(? rain), 4° S. v. 595, sent me to my note-book, | 
where I found an entry to the following effect :— 

On the evening of June 30, 1856, I was walk- 
ing towards my temporary home at the mouth of | 
the river Avon in this county, and was overtaken 
by a farm labourer, with whom I entered into 
conversation by making the following remark :— 

“Tis a fine evening.” 

“Yes, "tis; but there ll be rain before the 
morning.” 

“ Rain before the morning! Why, there's not a 
cloud to be seen, and we’ve had no rain for some 
weeks. What makes you think there’li be rain? ” 

“Well, the frogs make me think so. I've 
seen lots of ’em jumping across the road this 
evening. There goes another!” and he pointed 
one out tome. “Im sure there'll be rain before 
the morning.” 

My companion proved to be right; for, though 
the sky was still cloudless when I went to bed, 
there was rain enough before the next morning 
to convert the thick dust on the roads into thick 
mud. Wu. PENGELLY. 

Torquay. 


CHarMs For WARTs.— 

“How I cured or charm'd my warts off was this. I 
heard that if one found a black snail, and rubb'd the 
warts on the belly part of it, and then run a thorn in the 
snail and put him on the hedge, that has [sic] the snail 
died so would the warts die off, and i did that all by 
myself along the H. lane; and so i lost my warts, and 
have never had no more since, ; 

“ Rachel, that servant, and who is a dressmaker now, 


she had her hands nearly cover’d wi warts, and her missis | 


wish’d she would go to the chemist’s; so they give her 
vitril and agafortis to touch em with, and after all the 
warts come on again; but at last she charm’d hern off 
with a broadbean shell—that is, to rub the warts well wi 
the inside (9 times, I think), and then bury the shell, and 
tell no one where, and as it rots so the warts die,” 


This is a recent and genuine narrative: and 
each of the two charms described illustrates that 
immemorial principle of witchcraft which cost 
Meleager (for instance) his life. A. J. M. 


A MS. “HISTORY OF THE ISLE OF MAN.” 


Amid other desultory reading, I sometimes come 
across and take up The Manx Sun, a well-edited 
newspaper published in the Isle of Man. The 
impression of May 14 has an article headed “ The 


the text could be deciphered with accuracy, but the 
Clerk of the Rolls had a second copy which was in much 
better preservation. Application had been made to the 
Clerk of the Rolls for the loan of his copy, with the pro- 
bable view of having it published by the society, but he 
had declined to lend it.” 


Now the object in sending you this note is in 
order to append the very obvious query—viz. 
Hiow happens it that the Clerk of the Rolls, a 
public officer having the custody of records and 
other documents, refuses to entertain this appli- 
cation? The matter seemed so extraordinary that 
I made some inquiry respecting both the office 
and the former as well as the present holder, and 
I find that he is either the third or fourth of the 
same family who has been so fortunate as to 
obtain this lucrative appointment. The first of 
these was placed in office under the old régime as 
“Comptroller of the Household,” and afterwards 


| he or his successor continued as “ Clerk of the 


Rolls ” on the transfer of the island by the then 
Duke of Atholl to the English crown. 

Now all the documents in his custody and care 
are so in virtue of his office; not in any sense or 
degree does it constitute him the possessor of even 
one of them. To the Duke of Atholl (if not the Earl 
of Derby) belongs the true ownership of such, 
and failing them, the Manx constituted autho- 
rities of that island. Unless, theretore, the pre- 
sent Clerk of the Rolls can show that this special 
paper is a private document, it does seem to the 
querist that such constituted authorities can re- 
quire the inspection and an authenticated copy of 
the MS. “History of the Isle of Man in 1654” 
from the custodian Clerk of the Rolls, and indeed 
not of this special document alone, but any others 
of public interest as well before as since that date. 
The query, therefore, may be fairly put—How 
did the present Clerk of the Rolls become pos- 
sessed of the document in question, and when ? 

It belongs to the Manx Society, as one of its 
legitimate and most important functions, to prose- 
cute this inquiry. | 8 

Manchester. 


THE LATE JEROME NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, 


I confess I am much rejoiced to remari: that the 
Emperor Napoleon has commanded that the French 


| Court should go into mourning for a week con- 


sequent on the death of his cousin Jerome Napo- 
leon Bonaparte. The Emperor of the French is 
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one of the most enlightened men of the time.* 
While with admirable skill conducting imperial 
and public affairs, he is uninfluenced by that 
miserable snobbery which has in many instances 
led those who were once surrounded by adversity, 
but who afterwards overcame it, to ignore their 
companions in misfortune. I have reason to 
know that the Emperor Napoleon has been most 
considerate to those who in his exile offered him 
assistance, and that he makes welcome at the 
Tuileries all who had confidence in his mission. 

The following paragraph from the New York 
Times introduces a little history which to those 
readers of “‘N. & Q.” previously unacquainted with 
the circumstances may prove not uninteresting : 

‘Jerome Napoleon Bonaparte, who died at his resi- 
dence in Baltimore on June 17, was born in England, at 
Camberwell, a saburb of the English metropolis, on July 7, 
1805, and had therefore almost completed his sixty-fifth 
year. He was the son of Jerome Bonaparte, the youngest 
brother of Napoleon L., by his wife Elizabeth, the daughter 
of William Patterson, of Baltimore. Jerome Napoleon 
returned to the United States with his mother when still 
young, and spent his boyhood in Baltimore. He entered 
Harvard College, and graduated in that institution in 
1826. He studied for the Bar, but finding himself in easy 
circumstances, abstained from the profession. When 
about twenty-five years of age he married Miss Susan 
Mary Williams, daughter of Benjamin Williams, of Rox- 
bury, Mass, The addition of that lady’s fortune to his 
own made him one of the wealthiest citizens of Baltimore. 
His mother-in-law, Mrs. Williams, who has resided with 
him for some time, died two hours after him. The life 
of M. Bonaparte has been varied only by several visits 
to Europe, one being during the reign of Louis Philippe, 
and one along with his son Jerome to the Court of Louis 
Napoleon, by invitation of the Emperor. The remainder 
of his time has been spent in the management of a large 
estate and in agricultural pursuits. His resemblance to 
the first Napoleon was said to be even more striking than 
any of the Emperor's own brothers, and on his travels 
this singular likeness attracted much attention. He was 
entirely devoid of any of the ambition of his family. He 
was on terms of intimacy with his father while the latter 
was still alive, and who he knew was violently opposed to 
the assertion of any claims based on the anomalous posi- 
tion of his family. Neither his son nor grandson, who 
is at present an officer in the French army, was ever 
recognised by the elder Jerome under any other name 
than that of Patterson. What destiny the future may 
have in store for the younger Jerome, who is now thirty- 
eight years of age, will greatly depend upon the plans of 
the present Emperor of the French.” 


The introduction prepared by Sir Walter Scott 
for his latest edition of Old Mortality (1829) 
supplies further particulars respecting the pro- 
genitors on the female side of the lately deceased 
Prince. Some readers of “N. & Q.” will pro- 
bably be surprised to learn that Prince Jerome 
* This was written before the emperor's declaration of 
war against Prussia. Had I imagined that during a 
period of four years he had been preparing the engines of 
war against a neighbouring nation, with whom he was 
ostensibly on terms of friendship, I should not have cha- 
racterised him as “one of the most enlightened men of 
the time.” Not by any means. 


Napoleon Bonaparte was maternal great-grandson 
| of Robert Paterson, Cameronian and stonemason, 
| Dumfriesshire, the prototype of “Old Mortality!” 
| Old Mortality’s” youngest son John went to 
America and settled at Baltimore, where he 
amassed a fortune. One of his granddaughters 
became the first wife of Jerome Bonaparte, 
| youngest brother of Napoleon I., and mother of 
the lately deceased prince. The widow of Robert 
Paterson, son of John, and grandson of “Old 
Mortality,” became, in 1825, second wife of the 
Marquis" Wellesley, elder brother of the late 
Duke of Wellington. Some of these latter facts 
are not derived from Sir Walter Scott’s introdue- 
tion to Old Mortality, but from other sources. If 
I have erred in any part of the relation, some cor- 
respondent of “N. & Q.” may put me right. 
CHARLEs RoeErs, 


| 


Snowdoun Villa, Lewisham. 


SHAKESPEARE’S PaLi-BEARER.—A correspon- 
dent having informed the Pall Mall Gazette of the 
former existence of the inscription referred to 
below, on a tombstone in the churchyard of St. 
George’s parish, Fredericksburg, Virginia, U.S., 
the following letter appeared in the same paper 
on the 13th of July, 1870:— 

“THE PALL-BEARER OF SHAKSPEARE, 
“To the Editor of the Pall Mail Gazette, 

“Sir,—As to the copy of an inscription on a tomb- 
stone ‘at Fredericksburg, Virginia, U.S.,’ for which your 
correspondent vouches, but which ‘has disappeared,’ I 
can only say that its contents are such as to tax very 
severely the faith of easy readers. It runs as follows:— 

“* Here lies the body of Edward Helder, practitioner in 
physic and chirurgery. Born in Bedfordshire, England, 
in the year of our Lord 1542, was contemporary with, 
and one of the pall-bearers of William Shakspeare. After 
a brief illness his spirit ascended in the year of our Lord 
1618, aged seventy-six.’ 

“ On which I have only to remark,— 

“1, The phraseology is quite modern, The word 
‘contemporary,’ for instance (1 say it with submission to 
better philologers than I am), was not in use in the reign 
of James I., but was created in the learned age which 
followed. Cowley, perhaps, introduced it: ‘ and loves 
his old contemporary trees.’ This, however, does not 
disprove the genuineness of the stone, which may of 
course have been placed over the grave long after the 
decease; but it destroys its value as a record. 

“2. As Shakspeare died in 1616, his ‘ pall-bearer’ 
must have gone to America in or after that year; that is 
to say, at the ripe age of seventy-four, at least. 

“3. Or, if we suppose that Edward Helder emigrated 
earlier, and paid the last attention to Shakspeare on a 
subsequent visit to England, still he cannot have settled 
in Virginia earlier than 1609, when he was sixty-seven 
—rather late for a medical ‘ practitioner’ to try his for- 
tune in a new hemisphere. 

“On the whole, I must suppose either a slip of memory 
or an exercise of the inventive faculty by some facetious 
antiquary of the ‘Old Dominion.’ 
“ ANGLO-COLONUS.” 


H. F. T. 
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A Hixt to MaGazinz Prorrretors.—I am not 
quite sure that, in addressing you, I am address- 
ing myself to the _— quarter, but I can think 
of no better medium through which to make 
public the following suggestion : — 

Nearly every one of the many weekly and 
monthly magazines, and other periodicals that are 
published, contains at least one tale which is con- 
tinued from number to number; but in all cases 
the magazine is paged and printed so that, when 
the tale is completed, it cannot be separately 
bound, but forms part and parcel of the magazine, 
which must now be bound as it is paged in one 
large and unwieldy volume, the very size and 


seldom resorted to. 


I venture to think that a very great improve- | 


ment upon that arrangement would be to print 
and page the mélange of which a magazine now 
consists so that the different tales might be 
separately collated and bound. 

To the reading public the carrying out of this 
suggestion would, I am sure, be a great conveni- 
ence, and especially to that large section of the 
public who have their reading supplied through 
the medium of mechanics’ institutes and book 
clubs. 

It is, I think, possible that publishers may fear 
that, by adopting the suggestion which I have 
ventured to make, the sa'e of the serial tale, 
which is often published in a separate form after 
completion in the magazine, might be interfered 
with. That fear, if it exists, is not, I think, 
well founded; but even if to some extent it is 
well founded, I feel sure that the much greater 
popularity which a periodical arranged in the 
way I propose would enjoy would much more 
than counterbalance any loss which might arise 
from the non-sale of the separately published 


work, JoHn MACFARLANE. 
Bombay. 
Resvus on Sir I. Newton. — This quaint one 


(No. 10 by Amanda) is in the Lady’s Almanack 
for 1792—an Irish ladies’ diary printed at Dublin. 
“ The square root of four hundred take, 
Of which two-thirds invert ; 
Then two-thirds of the cube of one 
Ingeniously insert ; 
These fairly joined will spell a name 
That stands high in the list of fame.” 


I.¢., yt NEWT (or twenty inverted) +on(e), or symbo- 


lically 2 Ja ez mA 1. 
3 400 3 
S. M. Dracu. 


Peas on Peasr?—In two recently sent replies 
the plural of “pea” was by me written “ peas,” 
but I found it altered to “pease.” At first I 
thought there was a printer's erratum, but on 
turning to my dictionary I find “ pease” the plural 








of “pea.” I can only say that the spelling was 
new to me, and that [ should never have thought 
of it had it not been for the correction in “N. & Q.” 
I have as an amateur gardener had a good deal to 
do with the pea, and have often purchased packets 
of various sorts; but I never remember any that 
were inscribed otherwise than so and so’s “ peas.” 
I turn to different botanical works, and f find 
invariably “peas’’—never “ pease.” I have not 
Wolcot’s works at hand, but I have “selections” 
that contain his poem, and I find it is “The 
Pilgrims and the Peas.” I turn to Keats; and 
in the Endymion, p. 4 (Moxon’s edition, 1853), I 


| read — 
inconvenience of which makes it comparatively 


“ ere yet the bees 
Hum about globes of clover and sweet peas.” 
And I could multiply examples were it necessary. 
On what principle is “ pease ” the plural of “pea” ? 
If correct, why should the plurals of “lea” and 
“sea” not be “lease” and “sease”; and why 
should the garcon of a restaurant not charge the 
drinker of two cups of tea with two “ tease” ? 
“Lea” and “sea” and “tea” are one and all 


| similar in construction to “ pea,”—a consonant is 


followed by two vowels, and those vowels are e 
and a, as in “pea.” “Pease” may be an old 
mode, but it is certainly not according to modern 
practice; and until some one can prove that my 
orthography is erroneous, I shall sin with Keats 
and the botanists and horticulturists, and stick to 
“ peas.” James Henry Drxon. 


Tue Brrxp Atpuaset.—The method by which 
blind people are taught to read is no invention of 
modern times, for Sozomen, the ecclesiastical his- 
torian, gives the following account of one Didy- 
mus, a monk of Alexandria, lib. 111. chap. xv. : — 

Aéyera: 5 rods xapaxrijpas Tay ypayudrev Kare- 
xapaxGévras els Bdbos, exuabeiy rois SaxriAns épar- 
rémevos* ovddAaBas Bt xal dvéuara Kal Ta GAAa egetijs, 
KaTadfwer vow nal ovvexei axpdace wal dvaurhioe Tar 
axoy Onpwudrwr. 

“He is said to have had the form of the letters cut 
deeply into a tablet, which he learned by running his 
fingers over them. Syllables, names, and such like, he 
got by heart, and retained in his memory from hearing a 
frequent repetition of them.” 

Epmunp Tew, M.A. 

Imrtation oF Moors.—In the first edition of 
Rejected Addresses, the fourth stanza of the imita- 
tion of Moore runs (as it still does in the subse- 


| quent editions) thus :— 


“ How well would our actors attend to their duties, 
Our house save in oil, and our authors in wit, 
In lieu of yon lamps if a row of young beauties 
Glanced light from their eyes between us and the 
pit.” 
But there immediately follows in that first 
edition the two following stanzas, which in the 


| subsequent are entirely omitted :—- 
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o Attuned to the scene when the pale yellow moon is on the accomplished daughter of the first and famous 
m Ly 3 yy os 7 = +e ors in | Ltd Bute, seems worthy of being printed : — 
= fa a = - - peep “ Arrears of jointure from that exact and upright re- 
a... i. night, would envelope the stage. gion, Ireland, are no easy matter to come at. I was 
— pe . | once where somebody, talking of a dowager lady, said: 
“Ah! could I some girl from yon box for her youth | , She is very kind to her son, and often gives him good 


ick ft , ss - inp ar 
rd love her as long as she blossomed in youth ; sums of money, but she insists on his paying her join- 
Oh! white is the ivory case of the tooth-pick ; a — re Lord, how he must hate her then!’ 
: . Mee - exclaimed an Irishwoman present.” 
But when beauty smiles how much whiter the I Cc 


tooth!” 

Can you explain the reason of this omission ? 
The second of these omitted stanzas is undoubtedly | Qurerics. 
poor enough, but it is fully as good as several | ae : 2 
others in the ‘jeu d'esprit, which is not one of the Aw Earty Itatian Comwepy.—I have in my 
cleverest in the book; while the first omitted | PSsession (bound as though of value) a “ comedia 
stanza is equal to any of those retained, and better | chiamata Aristippia con ogni diligenza corretta, e 


than most of them G, | nuovamente ristampata”; which forms a thin 
Edinburgh. | volume printed “in Vinegia per Nicolo d’Aristo- 


1 1, tile detto Zoppino, mpxxx.” she el oblige 
Morp anv Srrvun.—The words at the head of | ; ppino, XX. I shall feel rliged 
‘ ae ~vag™ ‘ | by any information that will show by whom it 
this note were familiar to me in East Cornwall | -- af yy 
: | was written, or supposed to have been written. 
thirty years ago. 


Mord, in which the o is pronounced as in or, | W. M. T. 
was the common name for lard. | THe Barrrmty Rost.—Being like the gene- 

To strub was to strip or torob. Thus, we were | rality of persons, an admirer of roses, I am curious 
said ¢o strub a bird’s nest (not the bird) when we | to know the botanical history or physiology of 
took the eggs or young birds from it. The words | the beautiful species known in India by the above 
had almost escaped my memory when, during the ; name, and which is used as a garden fence in the 
present week, I heard them both at table in the | Dhoon * of Deyrah. 


south-west of this county; one by the master of In leaf and blossom this rose resembles the 
the house, the other by a lady visitor. | common “monthly,” but is distinguished from 
, Wm. Pencetty. | all others by this peculiarity, that in each cluster 

Torquay. | of pink blossoms there is always a solitary sister 


of a deep blood-red hue, whose petals are shed 

the same day that they open—thus giving the 
| ephemeral beauty an interest over her less bril- 
| liant and longer-lived companions. 


Ancient Horseptock, rtc.—In a curious book, 
Funerali antichi di diversi Popoli et Nazioni, writ- 
ten in form of dialogue by Tommaso Porcacchi, 
and published at Venice, A.p. 1574, one of the a: 1 ons. : 
speakers, in the course of an argument as to The efflorescence of this species is very remark- 
whether the ancient Romans made use of stirrups, | able, insomuch that the “incarnadine tints, pre- 
makes mention of the following epitaph. This | vailing over the green, give a peculiar character 
Porcacchi affirms that he saw A.D. 1563, in the | the places in which it is found. a 
course of a ride among the Sabine hills. The I do not remember to have seen this highly 
epitaph was inscribed on a “suppedano, cioé un ornamental shrub beyond the locality above men- 


muricciuletto alquanto ruinato,” by the road- | tioned, nor have I met with a description of it in 
. | any work on India. 


side : — - 
“ DIS PEDIB. SAXYM. _ As the late Sir W. J. Hooker used to remark, 
CIVCIAE DORSIFERAM ET CLYNIFERAE | it is often more difficult to obtain specimens of 
VT INSVLTARE ET DESVLTARE the common plants of remote countries than of 
COMMODETVR PVB. CRASSVS MVLAE the rarer sorts. Residents abroad are too apt to 
SVAE CRASSAE BENEFERENTI ° 
| ov some + 

quemmnameren eee Gen taee Pen. | overlook the handsome floral plebeians. = 
VIXIT ANN. XI.” sr. 
The donkey, and probably the mule, is still| Darner, A Kyient ry 1626.—Mr. Hallam. in 


called “ciuciu” by the drivers in the Sabine | his Constitutional History of England, says that 
hills. Pray is this monument ancient, and is it | the assertion of an Englishman’s immunity from 
still to be seen? The mention of a horseblock by arbitrary detention arose out of the discussion on 
the wayside reminds us of that on Edge Hill. 
Are there many more to be seen by the roads of 
England or of other countries ? 


* Apropos, this word in meaning is almost identical 
with our own Doon, &c. 
' + For example, the superb Poincianas are almost un- 
known in English conservatories, and yet their flaming 
spires of bloom far excesd in effect the better known 
Troras, and are equal in beauty to the Amherstia. 





Hermit or No. 
Irish Jornturrs.—An extract on this subject 
from an unpublished letter by Lady Louisa Stuart, 
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the imprisonment of “ five knights, Darnel, Cor- 


bet, Earl, Heveningham, and Hampden.” There 
js no difficulty in identifying all of these, except 
the first; but Iam not sure whether I am right 
in supposing him to be Ralph Darnell, sometime 
Clerk of the Council. If so, was he ever a knight 
of the shire (for such, I presume, is the knight- 
hood intended), and where can I find particulars 
of him ? C.J. R. 
Henry Downes, D.D., Bisuor or Derry.— 
This prelate died Jan. 14, 1734. He had been 
consecrated Bishop of Killala in 1716, of Meath 
in 1724, and Derry 1726. I am anxious to 
know his wife’s name and parentage. His son 
Robert Downes was Bishop of Ossory. Y. 8S. M. 


Les ENFANS HOLLANDOIS: HARLEQUINADES, 
1745.—Can your correspondents throw any light 
on certain children who are styled “Les Enfans 
Hollandois,” who appear in the year 1745 to have 
performed in certain harlequinades in the prin- 
cipal cities and towns of Europe, and say whether 
they ever performed in London ? 

The following are the titles of three of their 
representations : — 

1. “ L’Essai de la Folie, ou la Naissance d’Arlequin. 
Divertissement Pantomime, représenté par la troupe des 
Enfans hollandois dans plusieurs des principales villes 
et cours de l'Europe. P 

“ A Liége, del’lmprimerie d’E.verard Kints, Imprimeur 
de Son Altesse Sérénissime.” 4to, pp. 16. 

2. “Chacun & son tour. Divertissement Pantomime, 
représenté avec applaudissement par les Petits Enfans 
hollandois, du Sieur Nicolini G 
villes et cours de l'Europe. 

“A la Haye, chez Corneille van Zanten, Imprimeur 
ordinaire de la ville, 1745.” Small 4to, pp. 20. 





This pantomime relates to the courtship of 
Harlequin and Columbine, and contains twenty- 
tive scenes, 


, 


3. “ Arlequin au Tombeau,” ete. 


The rest of the title is the same as occurs in the 


preceding article. It consists of sixteen pages. In 
this curious production Arlequin is in love with 
Sylvia, the daughter of Pantaloon, who opposes 
their marriage, and ultimately shoots at Harlequin, 
who is mortally wounded. The last scene repre- 
sents the tomb of Harlequin, with all the neces- 
sary funereal trappings. By the influence of a 





London concerts. The music of the piece is by 
Mr. Birch. Who is the author of the libretto or 


| words of the drama, and has it been printed ? 


R, Iyexis. 


Frencnu Sones.—Can any of your correspond- 
ents kindly give the words, or a reference thereto, 
of an old French song beginning — 

“ Qui veut savoir, 
Qui veut ouir, 
Comment les jeunes gens aiment.” 
The refrain begins always with “ toujours 
disant, toujours disant,” and some phrase varying 
> 


| with each verse. R. M. 


» dans les principales | 


| any way related to Lord Clarendon’s family. 
C.J 


magician it is changed into “un jardin char- | 


mant,” the god Hymen descends from above 
“dans une gloire” into the middle of the theatre, 
revives Arlequin, and unites him to his lady-love, 
aud everything terminates ym Papa pardons 
his daughter, and Arlequin embraces Pierrot, who 
had been his principal persecutor. J. M. 
“« EvELEEN.”’—A little musical drama, entitled 


Eveleen, the Rose of the Vale, was performed for | 


the first time Oct. 21, 1869, with great success in 
the Town Hall, Reading. 
leea was enacted by Miss Fanny Heywood of the 


The character of Eve-’ 


“ Hermione.”—Where can I obtain the poem 
of “ Hermione”.?—at least I believe that to be the 
title of it. It is a kind of parody or burlesque 
written in the style of the ry 4 Ancient Rome, 
and, I believe, first appeared in Tait’s Magazine. 

Jas. P. Morean. 

Hype anp Caprrer.—Richard Capper of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, and subsequently of Bushey Manor 
Tlouse, married, Jan. 2, 1695, Elizabeth Hyde of 
Finchley, co. Middlesex. She died May 26, 1727, 
in the fifty-second year of her age. I am anxious 
to learn her parentage, and whether she was in 


Ienativs oF Loyora In Bruers.—In the 
Saints and Servants of God (by F. W. Faber), vide 
the “Life of St. Ignatius of Loyola” (i. 135), 
this passage occurs : — 

“The citizens of Bruges also point out a house in 
which he is said to have lodged.” 

I am desirous for some information on this 
point, and will your learned correspondent, Mr. 
Weate of Bruges, kindly give me a clue in my 
search after the situation of this house? W. T. 


Lazarus.—Will some reader of “N. & Q.” 
kindly undertake to explain the adoption and 
general extension of Lazarus as a surname among 
modern Jews? Assuming it to be a corruption of 


Eleazar or Eleazer, Heb. abn ; it does not ap- 
pear to be a change of native Semitic origin, nor 
is it of very ancient adoption. 

In the N. T. we find mention of Lazarus by 
Luke and John; but Matthew and Luke also 
give us ’RAedtap for Eleazar, as does the Septua- 
gint. The form of Eleazar, again, is very common 
in Josephus, who does not mention Lazarus at 
all; whereas, one would think, had the substi- 
tution been general at that time, Josephus would 
have noted it; while it is quite inadmissible to 


| suppose that Jews have adopted it from the N. T. 


A. H. 


MacDonatp or tHe Istxs.— Will any of your 
genealogical contributors kindly inform me who 
is the representative of MacDonald of the Isles, 
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and if there be any landed estate still in posse: 
sion of the family ? 
Maida Hill. 


Natronat Sone or Toe Untrep States.—The 
Yankees have a song which they have elevated 
into a national hymn, and sing on national occa- 
They call it “The Red, 
White, and Blue,” and it commences (I quote 


sions and gatherings. 


from memory, and incorrectly I fear) thus : — 
“ Columbia, the gem of the ocean, 
The home of the brave and the free, 
The shrine of her patriots’ devotion, 
What land can compare unto thee ?” 


and so on. 


to learn any particulars. 


varied. The British song sang thus: — 
“ Britannia, the pride of the ocean, 
The home of the brave and the free, 
The shrine of each sailor's devotion, 
What land can compare unto thee?” 

Now it struck me that possibly they had 
“ annexed” our song, struck out Britannia, Nelson, 
and our sailors, and clapped in Columbia, Wash- 
ington, and patriots, and otherwise “ adapted” 
a British street song into a “ glorious American 
national anthem.” Could any of your readers 
give both songs complete, and state which is the 
original, who is the author, and any other par- 
ticulars? It is quite clear one version must be 
taken from the other, for each is appropriate only 
to the eastern or the western side of the Atlantic. 

The Americans have not yet been fortunate 
enough to procure a good national hymn or 
national air. “ Yankee Doodle” is in the sere 
and yellow leaf; “The Star-spangled Banner” 
is wishy-washy; and “The Red, White, and 
Blue” speaks of Columbia being a “gem.” If 
constant repetition, both in public and in private, 
was to elevate any songs into national songs, I 
should say that the manner in which “ Captain 
Jenks” and “Tommy Dodd” are spread over the 
whole Union, and played at the present time— 


both by bands, street-organs, and young ladies on | 


the piano—will undoubtedly raise either or both 
of these “high class” music-hall emanations to 


take rank as the future national hymns of the | 


United States. Paut Warp. 


Provers: “‘ WHEN You ARE AT Roms, Do As 
Rome pors.’—This probably may be traced to a 
saying of St. Ambrose. St. Augustine mentions 


in one of his letters (Ep. Ixxxvi. ad Casulan.) | 
that, when his mother was living with him at | 


Milan, she was much scandalised because Satur- 


day was kept there as a festival; while at Rome, have been written by a Scotchman, from the 


s- 
R. R. 


When in America, I made inquiry 
regarding the author of this song, and the 
time when it was introduced; but the Yankees 
having no delight in things antiquarian, I failed 
My reason for making 
these inquiries was that, about twenty or twenty- 
five years ago, I first heard in “ the old country” 
this same song sung in our streets, but somewhat 


where she had resided a long time, it was kept as 
a fast. To ease her mind he consulted the bishop 
on this question, “who told him he could give 
him no better advice in the case than to do as he 
himself did: ‘For when I go to Rome,’ said he, 
‘I fast on the Saturday, as they do at Rome; 
when I am here, I do not fast.’ With this an- 
swer,” he says, “ he satisfied his mother, and ever 
after looked upon it as an oracle sent from 
heaven.” Epaunp Tew, M.A. 


Ranpotpnx Arms.—The following arms were 
confirmed to Thomas Randolph “ de Badelismere 
in com. Kent preclari generis, nimirum ex veteri 
— Johannis Randolph equitis aurati in com. 

Vilts. oriundus,” in 13 Queen Elizabeth : — 

1 & 4. Gules on a cross argent, five mullets 
sable, “as borne by Sir John Randolph.” 

2. Azure on a saltire engrailed argent, five 
martlets. Eynsham. 

8, Gules a squirrel sejant or, on a chief of the 
second, three fleurs-de-lis azure. Stokes. 

I should be much obliged if any one can ex- 
plain how these quarterings came into the Ran- 
dolph family. Thomas was son of Avery Ran- 
dolph and his wife Anne Gainsford. 

Epmuunp M. Boyt. 


“Tue St. James's Guipe.”—There appeared 
in 1825, printed at London “ for the author,” and 
published by C. Harris, Bow Street, the first 
part of a work entitled The St. James's Guide, or 
the Sharper detected ; being a Complete Treatise on 
every Game now in Use. Did any other parts 
subsequently appear, or was the work ever 
finished ? 

The author naturally enough keeps back his 
name, as the disclosure in the first part of the 
manifold tricks of gamblers might have exposed 
him to very serious consequences, as the worthies 
whose secrets were divulged to the public would 
| have had little scruple in taking the earliest 

opportunity of fearfully revenging the exposure 
of their practices. 5 M. 


Sir Jonn Sournwortn, Kyvt., High Sheriff of 
Lancashire, 1562; a prisoner for recusancy in 
| the New Fleet, Manchester, 1581 to 1584; died 
| Nov. 3, 1595. Is anything known of a portrait of 
him, painted or engraved ? 

Joun Sout worth. 

4, Viaduct Street, Bethnal Green Road, E. 





“Toe STATE OF SEVERALL CONTRAVERSIES 
| BETWIX VS AND Ye Papistes.”—This is the title 
of a MS. which I possess. It is a small volume, 
about the size of an ordinary 12mc. On the out- 
sides of the covers are the remains of a pair of 
clasps. It consists of 358 pages, a few leaves being 
torn out at the end. It is closely written (in some 
“parts very neatly) in an old hand. It seems to 
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number of Scottish words that occur in it. The | upon him in January 1725-6. He died at Lisbon in 


index contains fifty-nine entries on all subjects 
on which Roman Catholics and Protestants differ. 
D. MacPHAIL. 
Paisley. 


Queries with Answers. 


Rev. R. Wetton, D.D.—In the apologetical 
preface prefixed to the second volume of his trans- 
lation of The Sufferings of the Son of God manifest 
in the Flesh, published in London 1721, the Rev. 
R. Welton, D.D., a clergyman of the Church of 
England, ascribes the non-appearance of the second 
volume of the work at an earlier period to certain 
persecutions to which he had been exposed. I 
should feel obliged by being informed who Mr. 
Welton was, the nature of the persecutions he 
suffered, and who was the secretary of state al- 
luded to at p. v. of the afore-mentioned preface ? 

JoHN SMITH. 

[Dr. Robert Welton was rector of Whitechapel, and 
his feelings in favour of the exiled Stuart family were 
certainly not concealed. He was justly censured for 
placing in his church an obnoxious altar-piece, a repre- 
sentation of the Last Supper. White Kennet, then dean 
of Peterborough, having by several of his publications 
rendered himself very unpopular to the nonjurors, his 
portrait was inserted in the picture for Judas Iscariot, 
whilst that of St. John was intended to represent the 
Chevalier St. George. The learned Michael Mattaire, 
himself a sturdy nonjuror, wrote the following caustic 
quatrain under the print of the picture now in the library 
of the Society of Antiquaries :— 

“To say the picture does to him belong, 

Kennet does Judas and the painter wrong; 

False is the image, the resemblance faint: 

Judas, compared to Kennet, was a saint.” 
It must be acknowledged, however, that Dean Kennet 
merited better treatment at the hands of the nonjurors ; 
for after Dr. Hickes, dean of Worcester, had affixed on 
the walls of his cathedral his severe protest against his 
unjust deprivation, he was outlawed by the govern 
ment, and, to the honour of Dean Kennet, a prophet’s 
chamber was provided for him in Kennet’s own house, 
to shelter him from the revenge of the adherents of the 
Prince of Orange, commonly called, says Tom Hearne, 
William the Third. (Vide “N. & Q.” 1* S. ii. 355; 3r4 
S. iii. 409.) 

In 1710 Welton preached a sermon which induced the 
government to interfere, and he was removed from his 
living. He subsequently officiated to a nonjuring con- 
gregation in Goodman’s Fields. In 1722 he was made a 
suffragan bishop by Ralph Taylor, but was not recog- 
nised by the rest of the nonjurors, having been conse- 
crated without their approval. He exercised the func- 
tions of a bishop in Pennsylvania, and was ordered home 
by a writ of privy seal in 1725. The writ was served 


August 1726. The Secretaries of State in 1721 were 
Charles Viscount Townshend and John Lord Carteret, 
afterwards Earl Granville. | 


Sir THomas More’s “ History or Epwarp V. 
AND Ricwarp III.”—Did Sir Thomas More write 
his history originally in Latin? and at what date 
was it published in Latin? I ask the question 
because on the title-page of vol. i. of Kennet’s 
Complete History of England, fol., 1706, I find it 
stated that the lives of King Edward V. and 
Richard III. are “translated from the Latin 
original.” But I have lately been reading a small 
18mo volume containing the two lives in English, 
and written in so graphic a style that I should 
have supposed it was the original form of the 
work. The volume in question has a separate 
title-page before each part, as follows :— 

(1.) “ The Historie of the Pitifull Life and unfortunate 
Death of Edward the Fifth and the then Duke of Yorke 
his brother. With the troublesome and tyrannical go- 
vernment of usurping Richard the Third and his miserable 
end. Written by the Right Honble. Sir Thomas Moore, 
sometime Lord Chancellor of England. London, 1641.” 


The other title to the second part is this :— 

(2.) “ The Tragicall Historie of the Life and Reigne of 
Richard the Third. Written by the Right Honble. Sir 
Thomas Moore, Lord Chancellor of England. London, 
1641,” 

My second query is, In what year did the 
“ Pitifull Life” and “The Tragicall Historie” 
respectively first appear? Is the English version 
of the history Sir Thomas More’s ” W.H.S. 
[The Latin version of these Lives was first printed at 


Louvain in 1566, with the other Latin works of More. 


[hey are, however, much shorter than the English 
history. The History of King Richard I1]. was written 
by More about the year 1515, when he was one of the 


under-sheriffs of London; and corruptly printed in the 
Chronicles of Hardyng and Hall, and varying much 
from his own copy used by Rastell in the edition of his 
Workes, anno 1557, the text of which was adopted by 
Mr. Singer, edit. 1821. The two Lives were edited by 
William Sheares in 1641, and probably translated by 
him. The History of King Richard IIl., however, has 
long been considered the production of Cardinal Morton, 
and the reason why his MS. should have got into More’s 
custody is not far to seek ; for More, it is well known, 
was, when a young man, a member of the cardinal’s 
household. Vide *N.& Q.” 24 §, i. 105. 


Witcucr«rt.—In reading the Rev. Matthew 
Henry’s commentary on Exodus xxii. 18, I find 
the following passage :— 

“ By our law, consulting, covenanting with, invocating, 
or employing any evil spirit, to any intent whatsoever, 
and exercising any enchantment, charm, or sorcery, 
whereby hurt shall be done to any person whatever, is 
made felony, without benefit of clergy; also pretending 
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to tell where goods lost or stolen may be found, or the 
like, is an iniquity punishable by the judge, and the 
second offence with death.” 

Will any reader of “N. & Q.” kindly inform 
me whether such a law is still in existence? If 
so, might it not be brought to beat on the spirit- 
ualists of the present day ? H. M. L. 

[Witchcraft prevailed to such a degree both in Eng- 
land and Scotland in the sixteenth century, that it at- 
tracted the attention of government in the reign of 
Henry VIII., and a bill on the subject was passed. The 
statutes, however, 33 Hen. VIII. c. 8, and 1 Jac. I. ¢. 12, | 
against conjuration and witchcraft, are repealed by stat. 
9 Geo. Il. c. 5., which enacts that no prosecution shall be 
commenced on the same; but that persons pretending to 
practise either of these arts, on conviction, shall be im- 
prisoned a year and stand in the pillory once a quarter, 
and may be ordered to give security for their good be- 
haviour. A subsequent statute, 3 Geo. IV. c. 83, s.4, 
punishes all such as rogues and vagabonds. } 


Warpen Pre.—Of what is the “ warden pie ” 
supposed to be made, of which we read in “A 
Legend of the Dark Entry,” by Thomas Ingoldsby | 
(edition of 1845, second series, p. 126) :— 

* Now here's to thee, mine Uncle! a health I drink to 
thee! 

Now pledge me back in Sherris sack, or a cup of 

Malvoisie !— 

The Canon sigh’d, but rousing cried, ‘I answer to thy 

eall, 

And a Warden-pie *s a dainty dish to mortify withel!” 

The Clown says in the Winter's Tale (Act LV. | 
Scene 2) — 

“T must have saffron to colour warden-pies,” 
And at the present day, as at the time when | 
Shakspeare wrote, Warden is the name of a pecu- 
liar kind of pear. I scarcely think that it could 
have been this dish to which Thomas Ingoldsby 
is alluding, as it consists merely of a large pear 
baked, wrapped in paste. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Bolton Percy, near Tadcaster. 

[The allusion, we think, is to the famed Warden-pies, 
made of the large hard baking pear, which seem to have 
been relished by epicures in olden time, and to have 
been occasionally served up in a meat pie. They are now 
generally baked, or stewed without crust, and coloured 
with cochineal, not saffron as formerly. } 


Replies. 
HIGH SHERIFFS. 
(4" 8S. v. 597; vi. 33.) 

I trust the readers of “N. & Q.” will not ac- 
cept Lorp Lytretton’s letter as deciding a ques- 
tion which can only be resolved by reference to 
law and history; whereas it is treated by Mr. 
Disraeli playfully, by Lorp Lyrrerron dogma- 
tically. 











True it is that text writers, including Black- 
stone, have asserted that the sheriff, “as keeper 
of the Queen’s peace, both by common law and 
special commission, is the first man in the county, 
and superior in rank to avy nobleman therein”; 
but the meaning of this depends upon the con- 
struction of the word nobleman, and I submit that 
the following exposition (which I addressed to 
the Oxford Journal of May 21 last, in answer to 
a letter from Mr. Trench of Islip) cuts the Gor- 
dian knot and cannot be refuted : — 

“In deference to Mr. Trench, and to his quotation 
from Lothair, I desire to affirm that the lord-lieutenant, 
as locum tenens of the sovereign, has precedence of every 
one in the county, and that the high sheriff does not, 
under any circumstances, precede the lord-lieutenant,* 
nor, socially, take precedence of any peer. 

“ The contrary view was derived from the dictum of 
Chief Justice Coke in the case of Chune v. Pyot (sheriff 
of London), Rolle’s Reports (i. 237), in which the Chief 
Justice said: *‘ Anciently it was the earls who exercised 
this office of sheriff, and then they held the office as long 


| as they wished; but afterwards, when estates for life and 
| of inheritance were granted, shrievalties were granted, 


and sheriffs have the same power the ancient earls had, 
of which dignity there were some relics to that day, for 


| instance the ‘ White Wand :’ and the patent of the grant 


of this office is in these words, Commissimus vobis custo- 
diam Comitatts; and the sheriff takes precedence of 


| every nobleman during office (il prist le heu de chescun 


noble home durant loffice).’ But the truth is that the 
expression noble home, when used by the Chief Justice in 
James the First’s reign (1616), implied nothing more 
than that the sheriff was the head of the commonalty of 
the county ; because, at that time, the term ‘ nobleman’ 
was not confined to the peerage, but applied to knights, 
and gentlemen below the peerage. This is proved by 
the following sentence in Camden's History of Elizabeth 
(3rd edition, p. 29), under the date of 1559 :—* Cuthbert 
Scot of Chester, Richard Pate of Worcester, and ‘Thomas 
Goldwell of 8. Asaph, voluntarily departed the land, and 
also certain nuns, as did likewise afterwards some noblemen; 
of whom those of better note were Henry Lord Morley, 
Sir Francis Inglefield, Sir Robert Peckham, Sir Thomas 
Shelley, and Sir John Gage.’ And it is further proved 


| bv Coke’s own interpretation of the word ‘nobleman’ in 


his note (2nd Institute, p. 583), upon a passage in the 
statute 35 Edward I., in which note Coke says: ‘ Knights 
of the shire and other gentlemen of the House of Com- 
mons are included under these words a/iorum nobilium ; 
for Nobilitas est duplex, superior et inferior. Superior 
belongeth to the lords of Parliament, and inferior to 
knights and gentlemen of name and blood who are ia 
this Act termed nobiles.’ 

“ May I add, that your readers may find the whole 
matter treated in a pamphlet by Sir Charles Young, 
Garter King at Arms, printed in 1860, in the preparation 
of which I had some share.” 


Passing then from the office of high sheriff, I 
marvel that Lorp Lyrtretron (himself a lord- 
lieutenant) should allege that it “is rather ques- 


* The sheriff presiding at a county meeting involves 
no question of precedence, because the sheriff having con- 


| vened the freeholders of his county, who owe suit and 


service at his county court, necessarily presides over 


them, 
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tionable whether the lord-lieutenant represents Kerse; he occurs in 1723; and the other is Wil- 
the crown.” That he is, however, the immediate | liam Crawford, also said to be designed of Kerse. 
representative, is proved by the operative words | He appears in 1732 as having been admitted a 


of the letters patent appointing a lord-lieutenant : 
“ Now know you that We [the sovereign] by virtue, 


é&c.. Have nominated, made, and appointed, and by these | 


presents Do nominate, make, and appoint, you the said 
A. Duke of B. Our Lieutenant of and in our County of 
C., and of and in all Cities, Boroughs, Liberties, Places, 
incorporated and privileged, and other Places whatsoever 
within Our said County of C. and the limits and pre- 
ciucts of the same, for and during Our pleasure.” 


Lorp Lytretton adds, that he once took some 
pains to trace the origin of the office of lord- 
lieutenant, “‘which is extremely obscure,” and 
that “the title implies a sort of vice-regency,” 


burgess of Ayr; but whether these two Craw- 
fords were related to each other, or how they, or 
either, were to the older Lairds of Kerse has not 
yet been shown. This William of 1732 possibly 
may have been the brother of James of Newark and 


| Balsarrah, who executed the entail of 1726, men- 


&e.; but into these points I need not further | 


enter for the purpose of the precedency, question. 
Joun M, Davenport. 
Oxford. 


IS KEIRS, CALLED ALSO KIERS,=KERSE 
(OFTEN WRITTEN KERS) ? 
(4 8. v. 579.) 

This query cannot be very satisfactorily an- 
swered, because there is a Kerse, the seat of an 
early cadet of the Crawfords of Loudon, as early 
as the reign of Alex. II. which lies in the parish 
of Dalrymple near Ayr, and in the bailliery of 
Kyle-regis. And a Keirs, a very extensive tract, 
lies in the adjoining parish of Straiton to the 
south, and in comitatu de Carric, and which was in 
the possession, at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, of a family, Schaw, who took designa- 
tion from it—Keirs. It is believed not known 
that any family of the name of Crawford ever 
possessed it; but yet having been divided and 
even subdivided during the seventeenth century, 
in the course of effecting sales, it is not at all 
impossible that such a family acquired a part, and 
was designed from it. 

It is held by Robertson (Ayr. Fam. ii.), seem- 
ingly on good authority, that the male line of the 
Crawfords of Kerse came to an end on the death 
of Alex. Crawford of Kerse, which took place 
about 1703 or 1704, when he was succeeded by his 
daughter Christian, who, although married, owing 
to having no issue, conveyed Kerse and other 
properties, as Skeldon in the same locality, to 
William Ross of Shandwick, a writer in Edin- 
burgh. On the other hand, a later writer, Pater- 
son ( /ist. of Ayr, i. “ Dalrymple ”), contends that 
two male successors of Alexander Crawford men- 
tioned enjoyed Kerse, &c.; and that it was only 
on the death of the last, or indeed, of both, with- 
out male issue, that Christian, daughter to Alex- 


| contiguous to the 


ander, succeeded, in consequence of a special series | 


of heirs having been called in under some tailzied 
destination. The name of the first of these was 


John Crawford, who, as alleged, was designed of 


| which he tailzied in 1726, is well known. 


| Newark. 


tioned by Lorp Gort. At the same time, it is also 
— the names being so alike, that there may 

ave been a reading by Paterson “ of Kerse” by 
mistake for “ of Kes” ; and this must inevitably 
be assumed if, in the bond of tailzie of 1726 men- 
tioned, the reading “of Keirs” is undoubtedly 
correct. Lorp Gort seems, therefore, to possess 
the means of answering the question himself. 

Newark, the property of James Crawford, that 
It is 
in the Carrick district, on the south side of the 
Doon, and in the parish of Maybole, as well as 

Brig o’ Doon rendered famous 
by Burns; and as to Balsarrah, James Crawford's 
other property, there is one of this name in Kirk- 
oswald parish in Carrick, and another in Kyle- 
regis. Alloway Kirk, also made famous by Burns, 
and near his birthplace, is near to, but on the 
north side of, Doon, in Kyle-regis, and opposite to 
James Crawford, of the latter place—a 
property originally of considerable extent, and 
probably the granter of the bond of tailzie—ob- 
tained in 1696 special permission of the magis- 
trates of Ayr, to whom the kirk of Alloway 
belonged, to bury a child within the precincts of 
that kirk; and had also, at the same time, con- 
ferred the privilege of the ringing of the bell (to 
intimate, shall we suppose, to the inhabitants 
within hearing of it, the departure of a soul, and 
to enlist their sympathies and prayers?). The 
lands of Law, belonging to Alloway Kirk, were 
acquired from the magistrates in 1673, prior to the 
death of this child, by him who then was the 
owner of Newark, in exchange for other lands 
belonging to Newark, and lying within the two 
branches of the Doon, which existed at one time 
immediately above the point where that water 
reached the sea; and these lauds of Law may have 
entitled James Crawford, although resident in a 
different parish, to claim and receive a right to 
bury in Alloway Kirk or its ground. 

The Crawfords were long in right of Newark. 
They were so on the occasion of the murder of the 
tutor of Cassillis, known as the Auchendrane 
tragedy, Duncan Crawford being then owner, who, 
it would seem, was on most friendly terms with 
John Mure of Auchendrane, the archfiend who 
contrived the plot, which was put into execu- 
tion on May 2, 1602, at a little space south of Ayr, 
when the tutor was on his way to Edinburgh. 
Sir Walter Scott's tragedy of Auchendrane was 
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founded on this sad occurrence. (Vide preface, 
also Pitcairn’s Hist. of the Kennedies, p. 59, an: 
appendix. ) 


actual possession. 


orp Gort, if in possession of original documents | 


or of other information illustrative of the pedigrees 

of any of the Crawfords, would, in making the 

import known, be doing most acceptable service. 
EsPEDARE. 


DEMONIACS. 
(4" S. y. 580.) 

In attempting to furnish such a list as your 
correspondent requires, I have separated my col- 
lection of treatises on this curious and much- 
vexed question into two classes. The first includes 


those writers who contend for the more figurative | 


interpretation of the words of Scripture; the 
second, which for the sake of completeness I will 
append, consists of those who would take a literal 
view of the subject, and argue for the existence 
of a personal devil and auxiliary demons. I find 
that, in bulk and weight, the two heaps into 
which my collection has thus resolved itself are 
about equal, I leave others to pronounce as to 
the comparative value of the contending opinions. 
The following, then, are the works in which the 
Sigurative sense of the New Testament narrations 
is advocated : — 

An Enquiry into the Meaning of Demoniacks in the 
New Testament. By T. P. A. P.O. A. B. I. T. C. O. 5S. 
8vo, London, 1737. 

This treatise was written by the Rev. Arthur Ashley 
Sykes, D.D. The formidable array of letters under which 
the authorship of this gentleman was concealed, and 
which was popularly supposed to represent an Oriental 
charm against incantations and the power of Satan, are 
nothing more than the initials of his titular distinction : 
viz. The Precentor And Prebendary Of Alton Borealis 
In The Church Of Salisbury. Dr. Sykes was answered 
by Twells, and published A Farther Enquiry—this was 
also replied to by Twells. ] 


The discussion also brought forth : — 

A Review of the Controversy about the Meaning of 
Demoniacks in the New Testament, &c. By a Lover of 
Truth. London, 8vo, 1739, pp. 80. 

[I am unable to name the author of this able treatise. 
In it is reprobated, in a masterly and critical manner, the 
interpretation of the word Saluwv in the sense of a male- 
volent or maleficent being; while it is shown that, when the 
epithets xaxds and ‘yevé@Asos are annexed to it, they in- 
variably signify the origin or cause of evil in man—a 
doctrine directly consonant with the philosophy of the 
Pythagorean school. In corroboration of this representa- 
tion, the learned reviewer cites the most respectable 
authors of antiquity who wrote prior to the Evangelists. } 


Thome Bartholini De Morbis Biblicis Commentarius. 
8vo, Francof. 1672. 

Medica Sacra: sive de Morbis Insignioribus qui in 
Biblis memorantur Commentarius, Auctore Richardo 
Mead, etc. Londini, 8vo, 1749. 

[Cap. 1x. De Daemoniacis: in which the author con- 
siders the demoniacs of the New Testament to have been 
lunatics and epileptics, in opposition to the theory of 


| Demoniacis quorum in N. T. fit mentio. 


(4 S. VI. Juxy 23, °70, 





An English translation, with Life of 
the author, by Stack, appeared London, 8vo, 1755. ] 


The Case of the Demoniacs mentioned in the New 
Testament: Four Discourses upon Mark v. 19, with an 
Appendix for further illustrating the Subject. By Na- 
thaniel Lardner, D.D. London, 8vo, 1758. * 

An Inquiry into the Nature and Design of Christ’s 
Temptation in the Wilderness. By Hugh Farmer. 
London, 8vo, 1761, 

An Essay on the Demoniacs of the New Testament. 
By Hugh Farmer. London, 8vo, 1775. 

Letters to the Rev. Dr. Worthington, in Answer to 
his late Publication, intitled “ An Impartial Enquiry into 
the Case of the Gospel Demoniacks.” By Hugh Farmer. 


| London, 8vo, 1778. 


Joannis Salomonis Semleri, etc. Commentatio de 
Ed. quart. 
Small 8vo, Halex, 1779, pp. 126. 

The Great Apostle Unmasked; or a Reply to the 
Rev. Mr, Easterbrook’s Appeal, in Defence of his Demo- 
niac George Lukins. By Samuel Norman, Surgeon at 
Yatton. 8vo, Bristol, 1788. 

Analytical Investigation of the Scriptural Claims of 
the Devil, with an Explanation of Sheol, Hades, and 
Gehenna. By Russell Scott. 8vo, 1822. 

An Enquiry into the Existence of a Personal Devil. 
8vo, London (Sherwood & Co.), 1848, pp. 96. 

[First edition appeared in 1832, under the title The 
Devil, which was objected to “as partaking of ludicrous- 
ness,” and altered. | 

The Devil: Twelve Reasons for Disbelieving his 
Personal Existence. By Owen Howell. 8vo, London 
(Cousins), N. D. pp. 12. 

On Evil: Embracing an Examination of the Popular 
Notions respecting Satan. In Letters to a Working Man. 
By a Layman. Small 8vo, London (Chapman), N. D. 
pp. 96. 


Although I have not mentioned as a substan- 
tive work the Sermons of the learned Rev. Joseph 
Mede, it must not be forgotten that it was the 
expression of his opinion upon the “ Demoniacks 
of Scripture” half a century before—that they 
were “no other than such as we call Madmen and 
Lunatics” —in his celebrated discourse upon John 
x. 20, which gave rise to the controv ersy followed 
up by Sykes, T wells, and others. 

I now pass on to the writers who have con- 
tended for the more /iteral interpretation of the 
words of the New Testament : — 

P. Thyrei De Obsessis & Spiritibus Daemoniorum 
Hominibus Liber. 4to, Colonie, 1598. 

Traité sur la Magie, le Sortiléze, les Possessions, les 
Obsessions, et les Maléfices. Par M. D***. 12mo, 
Paris, 1732. 

An Account of the Demoniacks, and of the Power of 
Casting out Demons, both in the New Testament and in 
the Four First Centuries. Occasioned by a late Pamphlet 
intitled “ An Enquiry into the Meaning of Demoniacks 
in the New Testament, &c.” By William Whiston, M.A. 
London, 8vo, 1737. 

An Essay towards Vindicating the Literal Sense of the 
Demoniacks in the New Testament; in Answer to a late 
Enquiry into the Meaning of them. London, 8vo, 1737. 

{ This was written, in answer to Dr. Sykes, by Thomas 
Church, M.A., Prebendary of St. Paul’s. } 

The Usual Interpretation of AAIMONES and SAI 
MONIA in the New Testament asserted: in a Sermon 
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preached before the University of Oxford, March 5th, 
1737-8. By Thomas Hutchinson, B.D., of Hart Hall, 
and Prebendary of Chichester. Oxford, 8vo, 1738. 

An Examination of the “ Enquiry into the Meaning 
of Demoniacks in the New Testament,” in a Letter to the 
Author. By the Rev. Samuel Pegge. 8vo, 1739, pp. 86. 

A Dissertation on the Demoniacs of the Gospel. 8vo, 
London, 1775, pp. 63. 

An Impartial Enquiry into the Case of the Gospel 
Demoniacks. With an Appendix consisting of an Essay 
on Scripture Demonology. By William Worthington, 
D.D. London, 8vo, 1777. 

Demoniacs. An Enquiry into the Heathen and the 
Scripture Doctrine of Demons, in which the Hypotheses 
of the Rev. Mr. Farmer, and others on this subject, are 
particularly’considered. By John Fell. London, 8vo, 1779. 

An Appeal to the Public respecting George Lukin, 
(called the Yatton Demoniac), containing an Account of 
his Affliction and Deliverance; together with a Variety 
of Circumstances which tend to exculpate him from the 
Charge of Jmposture. By Joseph Easterbrook, Vicar of 
Temple in the City of Bristol. Bristol, 8vo, 1788, pp. 31. 

The Fact; or, An Authentic Instance of Demoniacal 
Possession improved: a Sermon. By the Rev. Edward 
Burn, Lecturer of St. Mary’s, Birmingham. Birmingham, 
8vo, 1788, pp. 25. 

The Case of Saul, showing that his Disorder was a real 
Spiritual Possession, and proving (by the learned re- 
searches and labours of a strenuous promoter even of the 
contrary doctrine) that actual Possessions of Spirits were 
generally acknowledged by the Ancient Writers among 
the Heathens, as well as among the Jews and Christians, 
&c. To which is added a Short Tract, wherein the In 
fluence of Demons are (sic) farther illustrated by Remarks 
on 1 Timothy iv. 1-3. By Granville Sharp. Small 8vo, 
London, 1807. 

Demoniacal Possessions. Reasons for the Credibility 
of their Reality, not only as Recorded, but as Exhibited, | 
in the New Testament. London, small 8vo, 1817. 

A Letter to the Rev. George Harris, containing an 
Examination of the Arguments adduced in his Lectures 
to prove the Non-Existence of the Devil. Liverpool, 8vo, 
1820, pp- Sl. 

[By Dr. Barr, Minister of the Scotch Church, Liver- 
pool, | 

The Extraordinary Affliction, and Gracious Relief of 
a Little Boy; supposed to be the Effects of Spiritual 
Agency, carefully examined and faithfully related, with 
Observations on Demoniac Possession, and Animadver- 
sions on Superstition. By James Heaton. Second 
edition, improved and enlarged, small 8vo, Plymouth, 
1822. i 

Farther Observations on Demoniac Possession, and 
Animadversions on some of the Curious Acts of Super- 
stition, &c. By James Heaton. Small 8vo, Frome, 1822. 

{I knew Mr. Heaton, the author of these very curious 
books, and have conversed with him on the subject. He 
was a minister of the Methodist body, and died at Bir- 
mingham a few years ago at a very advanced age. | 





Essay on Evil Spirits; or Reasons to prove their 
Existence. By William Carlisle. 12mo, 1825. 

A Circumstantial Account of a Successful Exorcism, | 
performed at King’s Norton, Worcestershire, in the Year 
1815; accompanied by Reflections which that extraor- 
dinary Event produced in the mind of the Exorcist. By 
the Rev. E. Peach. Birmingham, 8vo, 1836, pp. 19. 

(Reprinted from The Catholicon for June 1816. ] 

Satanic Agency and Mesmerism. A Sermon preached 
at St. Jude’s Church, Liverpool, April 10th, 1842, by the 
Rey. Hugh M‘Neile, M.A. 

[Nos. 599 and 600 of the Penny Pulpit. | 


The Existence of Evil Spirits proved; and their 
Agency, particularly in Relation to the Human Race, 


| explained and illustrated. By Walter Scott, President, 


and Theological Tutor of Airedale College, Bradford, 
Yorkshire. 2nd edit. London, thick small 8vo, 1845, 
(Lecture V. “ Demoniacs, especially those of the New 
‘Testament,” pp. 303-365). 

I am aware that the foregoing lists, though 
copious, are far from being exhaustive. I hope 
to see additions to them from collectors who may 
possess works which have escaped my own know- 
ledge or research, and trust meantime that your 
correspondent may glean from them some of the 
information he asks for. Wittiam Bates. 

Birmingham. 





Mr. Bovcuier is referred to Farmer's Treatise 
—I forget the title—but a copy is in the National 
Library, and also in the library of Dr. Williams. 
The author was a learned dissenting divine. 

James Henry Drxon. 


IMPERIAL CONSTANTINIAN ORDER OF SAINT 
GEORGE. 
(4 S. iii, 218; v. 598.) 
“ Joannes Andreas Angelus Flavius Comne- 
nus” owes his celebrity, such as it is, to the 


pan of the Papal Court, and the Abbé 


Jernard Giustiniani’s literary puffing, by which 
he was enabled, on a fictitious title to the grand- 
mastership, to sell the order in question, to Francis 
Farnese, Duke of Parma and Placentia, in 1697. 
In the perfecting of this imposture, an imaginary 
statute was interpolated, by virtue of which, 
“ Angelus * was enabled to remove the disquali- 
fication of bastardy from the Abbé (who was the 
natural son of Senator Leonardo Giustiniani and 
Caterina Corbelli, his mistress), and to confer on 
him, in return evidently for considerable sub- 
stantial services, the honorary distinction of a 
grand-cross of the “ cleverly manipulated ” order. 

Having thus settled the matter, the Abbé pro- 


| ceeded to fortify the usurpation by a history * 


of the Order, and the publication of a fictitious 
roll of grand-masters, from Constantine the Great, 
to the seller of the Order, and forty-second in 
descent. And it is worthy of note, that the ages 
assigned to forty-one of these grand-masters— 
hereditary recipients of the dignity, and not as 
mere public servants, receiving an honorary re- 
ward, late in life—make in the aggregate, the in- 
credible sum of 2545 years. At the same time, 
the Order is restricted in the family, in such a way 
that we are compelled to assume that Constan- 





* Hi:torie Cronologiche dell’ Origine degli Ordini 
Militari e di tutte le Religioni Cavalleresche infino ad 
hora instituite nel Mondo, ete. Opera deli’ Abbate Ber- 
nardo Giustinian, Cavaliere Gran Croce nell’ Ordine Im- 
periale di S. Giorgio, ete. In Venetia, mpcxctt. in folio. 
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tine the Great was an “ Angelus,” and that Con- 
stantine XIII. and last reigning Emperor was 
not grand-master of the Byzantine order ! 

But the roll of supposititious grand-masters 
contains moreover names unknown to history, and 
therefore we are obliged to refer to some other 
authority. The conscientious Du Cange accord- 
ingly supplies the desired information (Familie 


Auguste Byzantine, pp. 211-12), and candidly | 


admits * that he is unable to couceive how this 
(nevertheless respectable) Venetian family of 
ANZOLI, can claim a descent from the Imperial 
Byzantine family, seeing that of the great-great- 
great-grandfather of “ Joannes Andreas Angelus 





* Miram ac incredibilem quoad Grecanicas familias 
confusionem peperit attulitque Orientalis Imperii & Turcis 
invasio. Si qui enim ex nobilioribus, fortune injuria, 
nulla pristinam recuperandi in posterum gloriam spe, in 
deplorandam prolapsi sunt calamitatem, extitere alii, 
qui etsi nobilitate aliqua olim revera fulserint, illustria 
ac indebita assumpsere nomina, et Ducum vel Principum 
imaginarias dignitates, tanquam ampla et a parentibus 
accepta provinciaram ac civitatum patrimonia possjde- 
rent, aut aliquando possedissent, pudore omni posito sibi 
asservere, intercedente interea nemine qui vanos hosce 
titulos oppugnaret. Et sant commiseratione long? potiis 
digni sunt censendi, quam ut iis qué premuntur, objici- 
atur calamitas, ciim nihil equé deflendum, quam inopia 
laborans vir nobilis, nec magis ridiculum, quam egens 
gloriosus vel superbus, cui nulle suppetunt facultates, 
quibus generis decus, atque aded ambitionem suam quo- 
dammodo fulciat ac tueatur :— 


“ Commune hoc vitium est, hic vivimus ambitiosé 
Paupertate omnes.”—Juvenal, Sat. iii. 


“Tis accensendi omnino nobiles quidam Italici, ex 
Grecanicorum Angelorum, uti volunt, gente, ANzoui 
vulgo cognominati, ex Drivastensi in Albania oppido 
exorti. Nam etsi fatendum eorum stemima nobilitatis 
quedam preferre insignia, illud tamen intolerandum vide- 
tur, quod Imperatoriarum familiarum cognominibus, ac 
dignitatum imaginariis titulis identidem pro libitu com- 
mutatis, quas vel ii, nec decessores unquam possedere, 
corti instar Zsopici, alienis scilicet pennis, se se adorna- 
rint, ructantes Semidetim propinquitates, ut verbis utar 
Sidonii, (Sidon. in Narbone, v. 254.) 
venere frontis, ut militaris perinde S. Georgii Ordinis 
Magistros supremos se se inscripserint, Milites, Comites, 
Barones, Notarios, Tabelliones, Poétas etiam, nobili- 
tandi preterea, nothos legitimandi, auream denique et 
argenteam cudendi monetam jus sibi arrogarint. Mili- 
tarem porrd hunc Ordinem & Magno Constantino insti- 
tutum volunt, cium debellato Maxentio crucem in celo 
conspexit ; instauratum deinde ab Isaacio Angelo Impe- 
ratore, qui supremam Ordinis prerogativam Angelis 
Grecanicis ex se nascituris deinceps attribuerit. Quod 
ejusmodi neniis posteris illudant, confinxere varia char- 
tarum instrumenta, que perspicuz falsitatis notam pre- 
ferunt, ete. 

“Jam verd ut Angelicum Drivastense stemma hic 
describerem, hc causa potissimum impulit, quod eorum 
interesse arbitrarer, qui illustres hosce dignitatam titulos 
fortasse legerint, quo jure ac fundamento hos sibi ad- 
scripserint, statim agnoscant, ne tam facile his se illudi 
nugis patiantur. Adde quod extitere in ea gente viri 
aliquot insignes, quorum sat perhonoritica habetur mentio 
apud scriptores, ut non omoino relinquatur intacta, etc. 
etc.” (Du Cange, Familie Auguste Byzantine, p. 211.) 








Quinetiam ed | 


Flavius Comnenus” nothing whatever is known, 
but that in his time, swarms of adventurers settled 
in Italy, the least of whom was scarcely satisfied 
with the titles of duke or prince. 


“Primus igitur” (continues the same writer) “qui 
dubia minis fidei ex hac gente occurrat, est I. MICHAEL 
ANGELUS, Nobilis Drivastensis, qui obiit an. mccccLxy. 
Hujus filius fuit Il. Avpreas ANGELvs [and so on}. IIL. 
Perrus Ancetus. IV. Hieronymus ANGELUS, Prin- 
ceps Thessaliw, Drivastensis Comes, etc. V. Prrrus 
AnGetus Fvavius, Princeps Cilicia, qui ab Andrea 
Angelo patruo heres dictus, eo nomine intercessit, ete. 
VI. Joannrs-ANDREAS ANGELUS FLAviIvs CoMNENUS, 
Drivasti ac Dyrrachii Dux, Princeps Macedoniz et Mol- 
davie, supremum Ordinis S. Georgii Magistratum, ete. 
etc. Is est Flavius Angelus, qui Principum genealogias 
a se contextas Venetiis edi curavit an. MDCXXI. quarum 
plerasque ab ipso Adamo auspicatur, putidas aded ac 
falsas, ut mirari liceat viri frontem ac audaciam,” etc, ete. 


Strange to say, the founder of the “ Angeli 
Drivastensis” does not appear to have enjoyed, 
like his descendants in 1697, the title of “ Prince 
of Macedonia” (or indeed any other), and the 
first who seems to have had a Byzantine title was 
Hieronymus Angelus (1559), who is styled 
“Prince of Thessaly,” and “ Grand-Master” of 
the Constantinian order. The titles again vary, 
until in the person of the sixth and last of the 
family we have both “ Prince of Moldavia and 
Macedonia.” How remarkable that neither these 
titles nor pretensions should have been heard of 
during the first century after the fall of Constanti- 
nople, and during a period when the Palwologi 
were identified and acknowledged everywhere! 
Du Cange must be = to the interested 
Giustiniani; but the latter, for obvious reasons, 
has obtained more attention, and authors have 
been content to take their information at second- 
hand in this instance, for in all the absurd litera- 
ture of the eighteenth century on the Orders of 
Knighthood, in which we find seriously recorded 
such “ordres” as “Du Chien et du Coq,” “ De 
la Table Ronde,” &c., Giustiniani stands as high 
authority. 

As regards the sale of the Order in question, 


| such could not certainly have been legally effected, 


even if the Order had belonged to “ Joannes 
Andreas Flavius Angelus Comnenus,” for an here- 
ditary grand-master is but a locum tenens, and 
cannot deprive the natural heir of his blood of in- 
heritance. But with the Papal jealousy of all 
things Byzantine, and the difficulty of the protest 
of the representatives of the Paleologi obtaining 
suitable notice, it is not surprising that this sin- 
gular transaction should have ween credited as 
the real sale of a bond fide order of knighthood 
by a veritable owner, RaopocaNnakis. 
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ST. ALBAN AND FREEMASONRY. 
(4 S. vi. 28.) 

The story is first told in the Constitutions of 
Anderson, published under the sanction of the 
Grand Lodge, in 1725, the first book ever pub- 
lished on Freemasonry. Anderson does not give 
the slightest authority for the assertion, never- 
theless the story has been 
work on Freemasonry since that time. However, 
in 1810, Christ. Krause, a quondam professor at 
Jena, published a book at Dresden entitled Die 
drei dltesten Kunsturkunden der Freimaurerbruder- 
schaft, or in plain English—The three most an- 
cient Masonic documents, and their bearing on 
the fraternity of Freemasons. The third docu- 
ment of these three purports to be as follows: — 

“The Ancient York Constitution, accepted in the year 
926, from an original manuscript preserved by the Grand 
Lodge of York, translated into Latin by an Englishman 
in 1806, and re-translated from Latin into German by 
Br. Schneider in Altenberg in 1808, and illustrated with 
explanatory notes by the editor.” 

The Englishman who translated this document 
into Latin was a Br. Stonehouse, and he gives 
his description of the original manuscript in the 
following terms : -- 

“It is composed in the ancient vernacular tongue of 
the country, written on parchment, and preserved in 


the archives of the most venerable society of architects | 


(summa societas archilectonica) of this town, and the con- 
tents of which are exactly the same as the Latin trans- 
lation. This is certified by me. Stonenovuse. York. 
Jan. 4. 1806.” 

In this document is also the story about Carau- 
sius, St. Alban, and the Freemasons; and a manu- 
script of such an age, mentioning such matters, was 
quoted whole in almost every Masonic work since 
published. Ido not know how many editions the 
work of Krause went through ; mine, however, 
is the second, published in 1820. For obvious 
reasons, it was not much known to English anti- 
quaries; but those who did, laughed to scorn a 
manuscript ‘ composed in the ancient vernacular 
tongue of the country” as early as 926. The 
Grand Lodge at Berlin, annoyed at those laughers, 
opened up a formal inquiry of the Freema- 
son’s Lodge at York; and Br. Cowling, a Past 
Master at York, was deputed to make inquiries 
and answer the Grand Lodge of Berlin. Br. Cow- 
ling reported that he was unable to discover the 
manuscript; that the name of Br. Stonehouse was 
not on the roll of the York Freemasons; that he 
was, even traditionally, unknown there; that in 
the year 1806 an architectural society did not 
exist at York, and if by the words “ summa 
societas architectonica ” he implied a Grand Lodge, 
that did not exist either. 

The German Society of Freemasons did not 
like to give up their glorious manuscript, so they, 
in 1864, did not write, but raised money and sent 
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| over a gentleman to York expressly to look for it, 
| but in vain. The original of the manuscript pub- 
lished by Krause, from Shorthouse’s translation, 
was never yet found. There is no mention made 
of it in the Fabric Rolls of York Minster, pub- 
lished at Durham by the Surtees Society; in 
short, it is simply and plainly another Masonic 
fraud. WILLIAM PINKERTON. 


Cartes Dickens AND THE “LIFE oF GRI- 
mMALpI”’ (4 S, vi. 2.)\—A letter which appeared 
in “N. & Q.” of the 2nd July escaped my atten- 
tion till within a fewdays. The statement therein 
made is incorrect in the most material points, and 
the writer must pardon me for saying that, before 
he attempted to correct others, he ought to have 
better informed himself of the facts connected 
with the Life of Grimaldi. 

First, the work was not, as stated, published by 
Messrs. Chapman & Hall, but by myself: and 

Secondly, I know, and have Mr. Dickens's 
autograph letters to prove the fact, that he did 
write a good deal of the work; and he speaks of 
the labour this wearisome task imposed upon him, 
I placed Mr. Egerton Wilks’ JZemoir in the hands 
of Mr. Dickens, and whatever is good in it was 
the result of the correction, alterations, and in 
many instances the re-writing the narrative. He 
| did everything that was possible to improve it, 
| but it was not possible to make it a book on which 

he could look with pleasure. 
| I parted with the copyright many years ago, 

and therefore can speak on the subject without 
any interested motive. RicHaRD BENTLEY. 

STRINGS WORN IN THE Ear (4" 8. vy. 504; 
vi. 16.) —At Marske Hall is the portrait of Dorothy 
Bellasis, wife of Sir Conyers Darcy, the distin- 
guished Royalist, created Lord Darcy and Con- 


| yers in 1641: — 


“A pretty girlish face. with light hair and brown 
eves, She holds a watch in her hand, and is very richly 
attired in a brown brocaded dress trimmed with lace. 
Her ear-rings, singularly enough, are attached to the 
ears with ribands.”—Archa@ologia Eliensis, New Ser., 
v. 25. 

Ponsonby A. Lyons. 

Victims OF THE GUILLOTINE (4" §, v. 273, 324, 
410, 455.)—I am printing at Paris a little book, 
Les Francais en Amérique, etc. I have had occa- 
sion to cite a curious collection of tracts, ronghly 
bound, and marked “ Liste exacte des Guillotines,” 
of which I have given the following note :— 

“J'ai pu me procurer une collection de livraisons bi- 
mensuelles publi¢es pendant les terribles années 1792, 1793 
et 1794, sous le titre: Liste GENERALE et trés-exacte des 
noms, ages, qualités et demeures de tous les conspirateurs con- 
damnés a mort par le tribunal révolutionnaire établi a Paris 
+ « + pour juger tous les ennemis de la patrie. Ce recueil 
paraissait avec la régularité de [Almanach des Muses 
et du Mercure galant, et la matiere manquait si peu pour 
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remplir ses trente-deux pages d’impression compacte que 
des suppléments devenaient souvent nécessaires. Peu 
de réflexions accompagnaient du reste cette nomenclature 
aussi froide que le couteau de la guillotine, aussi séche 
que les cceurs des bourreaux. 
trop bien que les approbations de la veille pouvaient étre 
des critiques du lendemain. Chaque citoyen sentait 
peser sur sa téte un glaive dont la moindre imprudence 
pouvait provoquer la chute. 
“ Et pourtant, que ce morne silence des publicistes sous 
le régne prétendu de la liberté est dloquent! Que de 
msées dans leurs réticences! Que d’enseignements dans 
je choix de leurs titres et de leurs qualifications! Lisez 
cette épigraphe inscrite en téte de chaque bulletin :— 
* Vous qui faites tant de victimes, 
Ennemis de l'égalit¢, 
Recevez le prix de vos crimes, 
Et nous aurons la liberté.,’ 
“ Etait-ce une apologie ou bien ane satire du régime 
de la Terreur ? 
“Dans ce méme livre, ot on lit l’infiime Capet, on 
trouve tour & tour les infaimes Girondins, l’infame 
Robespierre et enfin l’infiime Carrier. 


“La République y est proclamée avec emphase une, | 


indivisible, et IMPERISSABLE. 

“ Cette impassible nécrologie fait voir au lecteur, comme 
dans un navrant cauchemar, les massacres de septembre, 
les mitraillades de Lyon, les noyades de Nantes et ces 
milliers de tétes fraichement coupées d’enfants, d’adultes, 
de vieillards, de jeunes filles, de savants, de magistrats, 
d’artisans, de soldats, de prétres, entassées péle-méle pour 
la satisfaction du peuple-roi en délire. 

“La lecture de cette Liste exacte des guillotinés m’a 
fait faire une remarque que je n’ai vue encore nulle part. 
C'est que la majorité des victimes appartenaient aux 
classes les plus humbles de la société. Ce furent pour la 
plupart des ouvriers, des petits bourgeois, des cultivateurs, 
des employés, qui payérent de leur vie le triomphe d’une 
révolution accomplie par eux et pour eux.” 

I may add that this collection seems from the 
name lettered on the binding to have been made 
by a member of the family of one of the suf- 
ferers, and is interspersed with numerous, some- 
times copious MS. notes concérning them, many 
of which are taken from books now very scarce 
or quite unknown. According to this “ Liste 
exacte”’ the number of guillotines largely exceeds 
Mr. Carlyle’s estimate, and as the name, age, 
birthplace, occupation, residence, &c., of each vic- 
tim are given, it seems to me entitled to be con- 
sidered more correct. Baton. 


Corns in Founpation Stones: Masons’ Mr- 
pDALs (4" S. vi. 5, 6.)—Part of this second note 
wey, 4 answers the first. In France the custom 

as long obtained, and is still put in practice, of 
enclosing coins in the foundation stones of public 
buildings. One was lately found under those of 
the once so celebrated but now extinct manufac- 
tory of Chr. Ph. Oberkampf, at Jouy, near Ver- 
sailles (Seine-et-Oise). 
ever the bronze statue of Henry IV. on the Pont 
Neuf in Paris be destroyed (quod Deus avertat) 
as'was the previous one during the Revolution; it 
will “astonish the natives” to discover in the 
right arm of the Bearnais a statuette of the first 


Les éditeurs comprenaient | 


In future ages, should | 


Napoleon,—a singular freak of the sculptor’s at 
the time of the Restoration. P.A.L 


“Tue Temptations oF St. AntHony” (4 §, 

vi. 8.)—The line— 

“St. Anthony sat on a lowly stool,” 

is described as having been written “ by the Rey. 
R. H. Dalton Barham, author of the Ingoldsby 
Legends.” Barham, the author of the Ingoldsby 
Legends, wrote his name “The Rey. Richard 
Harris Barham,” and had not the name of Dalton. 
I think his son has it. W.h 

[ This song is attributed to the Rev. R. H. Dalton Bar- 
ham in the last edition of the Bentley Ballads, p. 95; but 
we have since been informed it is the production of poor 
Tom Seeley.—Ep. ] 

NAPotEon Bonaparte IN Parestrne (4 S. vy. 
580.)—I have myself often sought for information 
on the subject of doubtful points in the history 
of the first Napoleon—as to his visiting certain 
cities of classic and historic fame, &c.; but I picked 
up the other day a book on a Paris bookstall 
which makes his career very easy to be traced 
for every day from January, 1792, to the day of 
his death. It is called — 

“ Ttinéraire général de Napoléon, Chronologie du Con- 
sulat et de I’Empire, indiquant Jour par Jour, pendant 
toute sa Vie, le lieu ot: était Napoléon, etc. etc., suivi d’un 
Dictionnaire géographique Napoléonien, contenant tous 
les lieux parcourus par Napoléon, etc. Par A. M. Perrot. 
Paris, 1845,” 

Among the places visited during his career by 
Napoleon, we look in vain for Rome, Jerusalem, 
or London. H. H. 

Portsmouth, 

Provinctat Grossary (4" S. vy. 271, 302, 362, 
435, 442, 545, 564.)—The vocal gamut may be 
shown thus— 

f EH 


EE AY) AH 


As it has become necessary in the dilapidated 
condition of the alphabet to employ two letters to 
do the work proper for one, extreme criticism of 
the effect may be spared. LITTERA. 


Byron Famiry (4% 8. yv. 558; vi. 15.) —A 
brief genealogical account of the Byron family 
was compiled by the late John Harland, F.S.A., 
probably from a couple of pedigrees—one in 
Baines’s History of Lancashire, and the other de- 
posited in a miscellaneous collection in the Chet- 
ham Library, Manchester; and also from public 
records, and the many private deeds and docu- 
ments to which he had access. Mr. Harland’s 
sketch appeared originally in the Manchester 
Guardian in October, 1851, then in Mr. Edwin 
Waugh’s Sketches of Lancashire Life and Lucali- 
ties (ed. of 1855, pp. 63-5), and next in the His- 
tory of Droylsden (1859, pp. 37-9), which also 
contains notices of Clayton Hall, their Lancashire 
home from 1200 to 1540, and which still exists 
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(after one or two rebuildings) environed by its 
ancient moat. Copies of the History of Droylsden 
may be seen at South Kensington and the British 
Museum. Mr. Harland’s deductions may be seen 
in the Droylsden Express of the 18th June, 1870. 
Joun Hieson. 

Lees, near Oldham. 

I have a letter before me of Capt. John Byron, 
father of the noble poet, which is much in keep- 
ing with what is known of his spendthrift life. It 
has nothing aristocratic about it. The seal, in 
lieu of a coat of arms, is simply a common wafer 
stamped with the tube of a watch-key. The letter 
is addressed from Dieppe (which bears the post- 


mark “Diepe”’), June 23, 1789, to the Paris 
banker Peregaux, Rue du Sentier, and runs 


thus :— 

“ Sir,—I send you a draft at seven days after date, and 
at the same time beg you will accept it, as I have sent 
you the same on Sir Robert Herries at sight. I am 
ashamed to do this, but I am convinced you will excuse 
it knowing myself and family. 

“T am, Sir, 
“Your most obt serv'*, 
“Joun Byron. 


P, A. L. 


Lascettes Famiry (4% S. v. 313, 385, 474, 
601.)—Having occasion to examine a charter of 
David I. king of Scotland, who reigned from 
1124 to 1153, and which is found in the Diplomata 
et Numismata Scotia, I have had my attention 
drawn to one of the witnesses, “ Rodbertus de 
Sigillo.” Is this a branch of the Lascelles family, 
who had penetrated to our bleak country and 
been able to secure a high position? His name 
appears immediately after the ecclesiastical wit- 
nesses, and before such as “ Dunecano Comite et 
Hugone de Morevilla et Malise Comite et Ed- 
wardo Cunestabulo et Leod de Brechin et Ranuflo 
de Sules.” 

The charter is a grant “Sancte Marie de 
Hadintune et Ecclesie Sancte Andree Clerche- 
tune,” but there is no date to fix the year, though 
it is probably known from some other source. 
Malis was Count of Strathearn, and formed one 
of the band of King David (1138), who, according 
to the chroniclers (I quote from Dr. Hill Burton’s 
History of Scotland, ii. 56), was present at the 
battle of the Standard, and was “scornful about 
the trust laid on the mail-clad men in the Scots 
army: he wore none, yet would he advance 
further against the enemy than those who cased 
themselves in iron.” Is anything known of this 
branch of the Lascelles family ? 

CRavuFuRD Tart RaMaGe. 

Dr. Wa. Netson Crarke (4 §, vi. 14.)— 
Who made him a Dr. ? W. 1. 


Unpvern (4 S. vy. 601.) — This word is simply 
the Saxon for under, It does not mean exactly 


“£25.” 


| 


the hour of nine, but the canonical hour of tierce, 
which is sung at nine o’clock. Now as nine was 
the usual hour for daily mass, the tierce was pro- 
bably called undern, from being sung immediately 
under, or before mass, and preparatory to it. The 
corresponding German word unter means not only 
under, but by, during, and in connexion with, 


F. C. H. 


Mrracte Prays ry Sparn, GERMANY, ETC. 
(4 8. vi. 4.) —Some fifty years ago, “doing” 
the borders of the Rhine, with knapsack on back 
and zigeunerstock in hand, as is customary in 
German schools during the holidays, I recollect 
being shown by our cicerone at Mayence, on the 
stage of the theatre, three crosses intended for the 
representation that day of the crucifixion on Gol- 
gotha, and we were told of a dark tragedy on a 
similar occasion. The actor who represented our 
Saviour on the cross, not having been properly 
fastened, fell heavily on a beautiful weeping Mag- 
dalen, who happened to have been the mistress of 
the sovereign, who was witnessing the perform- 
ance. Enraged, he leaped down from the stage 
box, and with his dagger mortally wounded the 
innocent cause of this misfortune. The poor actor 
being a general favourite with the public, the 
spectators were so exasperated that some rushed 
on to the stage and felled the prince to the ground. 


Tableau! Pr. A. le 


Tue Lamps anp Vincent Novetto (4S. vi. 
3.)—The lines quoted by H. B. from the Musical 
Times have been published in the first volume of 
the Complete Correspondence and Works of Charles 
Lamb, which was issued in 1868 (Moxon & Co.), 
the second being only just announced. They ap- 
pear in a letter to Mrs. Hazlitt, May 24, 1830, 
with the following introduction : — 


“T amused Mrs. Williams with an occurrence on our 
road to Enfield. We travelled with one of those trouble- 
some fellow-passengers in a stage-coach that is called a 
well-informed man, For twenty miles we discoursed 
about the properties of steam, probabilities of carriage by 
ditto, till all my science, and more than all, wasexhausted, 
and I was thinking of escaping my torment by getting 
up on the outside, when, getting into Bishop’s Stortford, 
my gentleman, spying some farming land, put an un- 
lucky question to me: *‘ What sort of a crop of turnips do 
you think we shall have this year?’ Emma's eyes turned 
to me to know what in the world I could have to say; 
and she burst into a violent fit of laughter, maugre her 
pale, serious cheeks, when with the greatest gravity I 
replied, that ‘it depends, I believe, upon boiled legs of 
mutton.’ This clenched our conversation; and my gen- 
tleman with a face half wise, half in scorn, troubled us 
with no more conversation, scientific or philosophical, 
for the remainder of our journey. Ayrton was here yes- 
terday, and as learned to the full as my fellow traveller. 
What a pity that he will spoil a wit and a devilish 
pleasant fellow (as he is) by wisdom. He talked on 
music, and by having read Hawkins and Burney recently, 
I was enabled to talk of names and show more knowledge 
than he suspected I possessed ; and in the end he begged 
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me to shape my thoughts upon paper, which I did after 
he was gone, and sent him.” 

Then follow the lines quoted by H. B.,so far as 
Charles is concerned. The addition by Mary 
Lamb must have been written exclusively in the 
Album. G. J. De WILpeE. 

Maceruper, orn M‘Grupper (4" 8. vi. 28.)— 
Iam not at present in a position to affirm that 
persons bearing either of the above names are or | 
are not Macgregors. However, I may remark 
that, in the published Retours of Special and | 
General Services of. Heirs in Sex tland, it is nar- 
rated that on April 21, 1631, John M‘Gruder was 
served heir to his father John M‘Grudar in Inner- 
clari in part of the lands of Megor, now called 


Wester-Quarter; also in the lands of Innercrutak | 


adjacent to the said lands, in the stewartry of 
Stratherne and county of Perth. And again, 
that on Sept. 20, 1666, John M‘Grudder, in Craig- 
neich, was served heir to his grandfather John 
M‘Grudder of Nether Meigor in part of the lands 
of Meigor called Midlethird, alias Treymanich, 
with part of the mill; also in part of the lands 
of Meigor called Wester-Quarter, adjacent to the 
above, all lying in the parish of Comrie and 
stewartry of Stratherne. The first of these ser- 
vices was passed about thirty years after the 
name of M‘Gregor was proscribed. If these 


M‘Grudders were really of the clan Gregor, they | 
were fortunate in retaining their lands, which lay | 


between, and not more than two or three miles 
from, the large possessions of the Campbells of 
Lawers and the Campbells of Aberuchill—two of 
the most bitter and unrelenting enemies of the 
clan. What became of these M'Grudders, I have 
been unable to learn. We have M‘Grouthers, 
Macgruers, and M‘Ruers in Scotland, but I have 
not yet heard of a M‘Grudder. However, my in- 
formation may be limited in that direction. The 
tradition of the United States’ Magruders may be 
quite correct, as I have found that some families 
of M‘Gregors, whose forefathers long ago emi- 
grated to America, have a much better knowledge 
of particular events relating to the clan than most 
of their namesakes in Scotland. 
may mention. They always called Rob Roy’s 
wife Mary, whereas M‘Gregors in Scotland have 
been known to name their daughters Helen, in 
honour as they supposed of her. Mr. Ler’s state- 
ment as to her real name (4S. vi. 30) will be 
information to many Macgregors, and to the public 
in general. He shows that Sir Walter Scott was 
misinformed when he called her Helen. 
Concrale. 


One instance I | 


Camp or Hannrnat (4 8. vi. 21.) —Will Mr. | 
tAMAGE kindly explain the difference between the | 


tlex and evergreen oak—the latter being generally 
known as Quercus tlex, and commonly called “the 
evergreen oak ”’ ? H. T. Ertacomse. 





EPIGRAM ON THE WALCHEREN Exprepitioy 
(4" 8S. v. 174, 497, 606.) — V. S. L. complains 
that this epigram is incorrectly quoted in Haydn’s 
Dictionary of Dates, and asks for a correct version. 
He is answered by W. at p. 497; but as far back 
as 1* S, x. 524, I had given what I believed to 
be the true reading (almost identical with that of 
W.), on the occasion of the late Lord Derby 
having both misquoted the epigram and wrongly 


| described the occasion which gave rise to it. 


My note called up another (xi. 52) signed C.— 
a letter indicating, I believe, the late John Wilson 
Croker. C.’s version differed from that which I 
had offered, in speaking of Lord Chatham with 


| his sword “ undrawn,” and C. took occasion to 


praise this word, as giving a special point to the 
epigram. Now here I quite differ from C., critic 
though he was. The object of the epigrammatist 
was to describe two men perfectly ready for 
action, and yet hindered by wanting the resolu- 
tion to begin. Lord Chatham, with his sword 
“undrawn,” would have been unprepared for the 
onset: to make an exact parallel with Sir Richard 
“longing to be at ’em,”’ we must surely give a 
drawn sword to his colleague. C. thought the 
lines had originally appeared in the Morning 
Chronicle. Will some reader of “ N. & Q.,” who 
has access to a complete set of that paper, try and 
find them out, and tell us how they actually stand 
there? They would probably be found in the 
volume for 1809-10. 

It would be interesting to have the Morning 
Chronicle carefully looked through by a competent 
person, for the sake of extracting the epigrams 
and satirical verses that from time to time ap- 
peared in its pages. During a long series of years 
they were the natural outlet for Whig wit, and I 
fancy a good collection might be gleaned from 
them. JAYDEE. 


Frederick Prince or Wars (4° S. vi. 7.)— 
The strong and very unwonted epithets said to 
have been used by the wife and daughters of 
George II. towards his first-born appear to have 
been applied to himself by his own mother, who, 
writing to Lord Hervey (see his Memoirs, i. 275), 
thus describes him : — 

“ My dear Lord,—I will give it you under my hand, if 
you are in any fear of my relapsing: that my dear first-born 
is the greatest ass, and the greatest liar, and the greatest 
canaille, and the greatest beast, in the whole world, and 
that I heartily wish he was out of it.” 

“ Who hath observ’d them most, he often finds, 
Men turn wild beasts, and beasts have gentle minds.” 


P. A. L. 


Bewick THE Eneraver (4 S, vy. 558; vi. 14.) 
In a list of “ New Books printed for Vernon and 
Hood, 31, Poultry,” which list is at the end of a 
single volume of The Vicar of Wukefield, 1805, I 
find — 
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“ Goldsmith’s History of England Abridged, with 
83 heads of the Kings and Queens, cut in wood by 
Bewick. Bound, 3s. 6d.” -7 


CawnporE: Knanpur=>Krxestown (4S, v. 
401, 498, 585.)—At the last of the above refer- 
ences Mr. CHARNOCK enters into en explanation 
of the word “king” as apropos to Cawnpore, which 
he renders Khanpur, and translates Kingston. 
1. Kanpoor, vulgariter Cawnpore, is not spelt 
with the letter Ahé, but with a haf; the explana- 
tion is therefore not pertinent to the word. 2. Khan 


uary as the honourable member for the Univer- 


| sity of Cambridge. 


Tuomas E, WINnineTon. 


The Piscatoribus Sacrum was standing on its 
grassy peninsula, formed by a sharp bend of the 
Dove, in 1859. It had then been carefully re- 

aired, as I saw while walking “All Round the 
Wrekin,” a plain square stone edifice wherein a 


| party of perhaps twenty might find shelter from 


a hill-country storm. Through one of the windows 


| it could be seen that the interior, furnished with a 


isnot king. The humblest landholder whose house | 


formed the original nucleus of the village, if be- 
longing to a tribe or family using the affix khan, 
would be called by his dependents khan sahib, 
and the name of the village might thus naturally 
become Khanpoor. B. C.S. 
Corron’s “ Piscatorrpus Sacrum” (4 §. vi. 
97..—Yes; Walton and Cotton's fishing-house in 
Beresford-dale still exists, with their cyphers 


lovingly intertwined and the date 1674 over its | 


rustic door; but what has become of its paintings, 
wainscoting, black and white marble pavement, 
and more especially its large beaufet, who shall 
say ? 


the late Field-marshal Beresford, and from him 
has descended to Mr. Beresford Hope, M.P., who 
has pulled down the old hall, religiously preserv- 
ing every stone and balk with a view to their re- 
insertion in the contemplated new mansion. He 
has likewise planted a long avenue as far as the 
Leek road, but with questionable taste has intro- 
duced a quantity of exotic shrubs into this most 
charming of wooded gorges. 
“ There is a dell 

Where woven shades shut out the eve of day; 

While, towering near, the rugged mountains make 

Dark background ’gainst the sky.” 

I may add that Mr. Sleigh published an elabo- 
rate pedigree of the Beresford family in a late 
number of the Reliquary, and that the “ Izaak 
Walton” at Ham, and the “ Charles Cotton” at 
Hartington, are two excellent inns for those con- 
templative pleasure-seekers who shun the noisy 
haunts of busy man. Moortanp Lap. 


About 1836 or 1837, while on a visit at Ham 


Nali, I made an excursion in the upper valley of 
the Dove to the celebrated fishing-house at Beres- 
ford. It was at that time in indifferent condition. 
The fantastic rocks and clear stream that passes 
this quaint building is, to fishermen at least, 
classic ground. Beresford Hall became the pro- 
perty of the late Lord Beresford, and has, I be- 
ieve, passed from him to his wife’s son, Mr. 
Alexander Beresford Hope, and I doubt not so 
curious and interesting a relic of the ancient sport 
has met with the attention of so eminent an anti- 


table and a row of elbow chairs, was as plain as 
the exterior. The inscription over the door, with 
the date 1674, and the initials “C.C.” and “I. W.” 
curiously interwoven, had been newly cut, and was 
clear to the eye. I copied it—“ Piscatorium Sa- 
crum”—and still believe that was what I saw. 
But doubts having been suggested, I some two 
years Jater asked a friend who was sojourning in 
the neighbourhood to walk down to the Dale and 
verify. His answer was -ibus. ° 
WALTER WHITE. 

Srr Watter Scotr’s Misqvorations (4 S. y. 

486, 577; vi. 13.)—I was amused to see how Mr. 


| Bark Ley (vi. 1: rhile correcting A B : 
The Beresford estate was cold on Aug. 10, | ARKLEY (vi. 13), while correcting A BritHer 


295 5 j j 75 imbe ° ° . ° . 
1825, for 5,500/. (including 750/. for timber) to | apprehension of doing, and misquotes Sir Walter 


Scot's mistake, actually does what he expresses 


himself. The story referred to by Lovell is not, 
as Mr. BARKLEY says, “ keip this side up,” but 
“ keip on this syde,” at least in the two editions of 
The Antiquary which I possess, This corre- 
spondence has reminded me of a curious mistake 
which I found some time ago in The Fortunes of 
Nigel, and which may perhaps be thought worth 
notice in “ N. & Q.” In chap. vi. Nigel is spoken 
of as sitting at Heriot’s banquet on the right of 
Aunt Judith, dividing that matron from Margaret 
Ramsay, whom, a few sentences further on, he is 
said to have on Ais deft hand. A. M.S. 


PMiseellarcaus. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

The History of Scotland from Agricola’s Invasion to the 
Revolution of 1688, By John Hill Burton. Vols. V. 
VI.,and VII. (Blackwood.) 

With these three volumes Mr. Burton brings his valu- 
able contribation to the history of Scotland to a close, 
The fifth opens witha the interregnum which followed the 
abdication of Mary, and after a sketch of the organisa- 
tion of the Church, gives an account of the regencies of 
Murray and Morton, &c. At the opening of the sixth 
volume, when treating of the execution of Mary, Mr. 
Burton admits, what we believe to be the fact, that theie 
is little evidence that that sad act excited universal i: - 
dignation throughout Scotland, This volume carries the 
reader through the reign of James the Sixth; shows the 
result of the Union of the two Crowns; and illustrates 
very fully the state of religious feeling in the country 
during the earlier part of the reign of his successor. 
The narrative of this is continued through the earlier 
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rtion of the seventh volume, in which we have clearly | its current nomenclature. 
| in other counties as well 


indicated the feelings and views of the two parties to the 
great religious struggle which ended in the firm esta- 
blishment of the present state of church government in 
the North. The state of affairs in Scotland during the 
Commonwealth next occupies Mr. Burton's attention ; 
and with the restoration of Charles the Second, he brings 
to a close a history on which it is obvious the author has 
spared neither pains nor research in the accumulation of 
evidence; while he has displayed good judgment in 
balancing conflicting statements, and succeeded in laying 
before his readers the results at which he has arrived in 
a pleasing and attractive manner. The work is clearly 
destined to take a permanent place among recognised 
authorities on the subject of Scottish history. 

Essays in Mosaic. By Thomas Ballantyne. 

Low.) 

This new volume of the Bayard Series consists of some 
fifteen Essays, which the Editor describes as “skeleton 
Lay Sermons containing the best and most earnest and 
weighty sentences of the most thoughtful writers upon 
matters which concern us all”; and of Mr, Ballantyne’s 
talent for making such excerpts, we have in the preface 
to this little volume the express testimony of Thomas 
Carlyle. After such testimony, any commendation from 
us would be unnecessary, and might be considered almost 
impertinent. 


On the Vernon Dante. With other 
H. C. Barlow, M.D., F.G.S., &c. 
gate.) 

The late Lord Vernon devoted the energies and studies 
of a life—and all the resources which his high position 
and ample means placed at his disposal—to do honour to 
the great Italian poet; aud his labours culminated, as 
is generally known, in the three splendid folio volumes 
devoted to the Divina Commedia and its illustration, 
which Lord Vernon printed entirely at his own expense 
and presented to the chief public libraries of Europe, and 
to such of his personal friends as shared his admiration 
and study of Dante. From its very nature this magni- 
ficent work, like the smaller ones by which it was pre- 
ceded, has never been known as it deserves; and Mr. 
Barlow, himself a most accomplished Dantophilist, has 
done good service in the brochure before us by calling 
attention to them and to the claims which Lord Vernon's 
memory has to the respect and regard of all scholars. 


(Sampson 


Dissertations, 
(Williams 


By 
& Nor- 


He gives many names found 
as in Cornwall, distinguishing 


| Teutonic ones from those he regards of pure Celtic ori 





A Guide to the Study and Arrangement of English Coins, 


giving a Description of every Issue in Gold, Silver, and | 


Copper from the Conquest to the present Time, with all 
the latest Discoveries. By Henry William Henfrey, 
Member of the Numismatic Society of London. With 
many Illustrations, Parts II, to VI. (J. Russell 
Smith.) 

As all admit the value of numismatic studies as aids to 
history, the use of a cheap and comprehensive Catalogue 
of English Gold, Silver, and Copper Coins like the pre- 
sent will at once be recognised. It is certainly the 


| 


cheapest, and, we believe, one of the best little books | 


that has yet been issued illustrative of our English 

Coinage. 

A Glossary of Cornish Names, Local and Family, Ancient 
and Modern, Celtic, Teutonic, &c. By the Rev. John 
Bannister, LL.D. Part JV. (Netherton, Truro.) 
The present part gives near 2,000 field names begin- 

ning with Park, &c., and more than 600 other names 

beginning with Pen. The author’s chief object in mass- 
ing so many names together, and giving several explana- 
tions of very many of these, is to show how much of the 
old extinct vernacular of the county is still preserved in 


One common feature of the work is the publishing on 
the wrapper of long lists of names which have baffled 
Dr. Bannister’s ingenuity ; and thus soliciting assistance 
to enable him to discover the derivation and meaning, 
He promises to give in the supplement an English- 
Cornish Vocabulary, which has long been a desideratum, 

Deatu or Mr 
has lost one of its 


. Taorre. — Anglo-Saxon literature 
most distinguished students in Ben- 
jamin Thorpe, F.S.A., the translator of “ Rask's Anglo- 
Saxon Grammar,” the well-known editor of the “ Angle 
Saxon Laws” published by the Record Commissi 
the “ Homilies of lfric,” and many works of like cha 
racter—who died at his residence, The Mall, Chiswick, 
on Tuesday last, in the eighty-eighth year of his age. 
Tae Romance or “Kyxce Apottyn or Tarre” 
Reproduced in facsimile by Edmund Wm. Ashbee, from 
the unique original, printed by Wynkyn de Worde, 1510, 
in the library of the Duke of Devonshire is announced fe 
publication. As the impression is to be strictly limited 
to twenty-one copies, it is obvious that the facsimiles will 
in a few years become so scarce that they may fairly be 


| expected to realise more than the ten guineas, which # 


the price at which each will now be issued. 
Cuavucer.—Those of our readers who take an interes § 
in Chaucer will do well to consult an article on hig 
Works and Language in the number of The Edinb 
Review just issued. It is based on the publications 
the Chaucer Society, to which Society it urges all a@@ 
mirers of the Father of English Poetry to subscribe. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent directt? 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and addres 
are given for that purpose: — 
FAULKNER'S Hisrory oF 

HAMMERSMITH. In 1 Vol 
Copies of Works printed at the Chiswick Press, Chiswick. 

Wanted by Dr. Piesse, F.C.S., Chiswick. 


Caiswick, BrReNTroRD, ACTON, 455) 


(Dax. D.D 
Cambridge, 172 
LL.D.) MISCELLANEOUS TRACTS. 


WATERLAND'S 
SIAN CREED 

Geopes’ (MICHAEL, 
London, 1730. 

LAW QUIBBLES, ETC. Dublin, 1724. 

rue Hisroay or CROWLAND ABBBY. Stamford, 1316, 

PARLIAMENTARY PORTRAITS, ETC. London, 18 

THs SPIRIT OF THE MaGaziNes. London, 1820. 

Wanted by AbAba, Rokeby, Blackrock, Dublin. 


PHILOSOPHICAL TRANSACTIONS AT LARGE. Any of the volumes @ 
parts of volumes between 1665 and 1710; and any volumes or pam 
since 1851. 

Hook's PHILosorpHIcaL COLLECTIONS. 7 Nos. 167 

Spratr’s History or THR ROYAL Society. 1774. 

Txuomson’s History oF THE ROYAL Sociery. 4to. 1800, 

PexNxant’s JournNeY FROM Loxpoy TO Dover, AND THE ISLE OF 
Wieat. 2 Vols. 4to. 1801. With Maps and Plates. 

Wanted by Mr. Henry G. Bohn, 18, J nrietta Street, Covent Gardem, 
London. 


CRITICAL HIsTORY OF THE ATHAMA- 
703 
Vol. Il, 


Aotices to Correspondents. 


(1) We cannot inform you what is the object of the Order 
St. John; (2) Consult Hook's Church Dictionary under the head “C 

of France”; (3) Apply to the Hon. Sec., H. B. Wheatley, Esq. 33, Bernat® 
Street, London, W. 

F. Our Correspondent has been certainly misinformed when tue 
stated to him that “ pretty witty Nelly Gwyn” was buried in the Se 
Chapel. If he will consult the register of St. Marvin's-in-the- 
M¢-dlesex, he will find the following entry: ** Buried November 17, 
Elinor Gwin, W.” Dr. Tenison, at that time vicar of t 
preached her funeral sermon. j 

W. G. Stone. “Swlla the Dictator” and “Numismatic” ater 


pated. See pp. 16, 33 of the present volume. 
SENOS. I, 


G. P. G. 
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